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CHAPTER XXXI. RUSTICATION. 


, Matory was not visited that year by 
either papa or mamma. I had been so ac- 
i\customed to a lonely life there, that my 
sojourn in that serene and beautiful spot 
Fnever seemed solitary. Besides, town life 
‘would open again for me in the early 
spring. Had it not been for the near and 
,exciting prospect, without La... Grey, I 
| might possibly have felt my solitude more ; 
bat the sure return to the whirl and music 
‘of the world made my rural weeks pre- 
‘cious. They were to end earlier even than 
jour return to town. I was written for, to 
Roydon, where mamma and papa then were 
making a short visit, and was deposited 
‘safely in that splendid, but rather dull 
*house by Miss Pounden, who sped forth- 
with to London; where I suppose she en- 
joyed her liberty in her own quiet way. 
,; I enjoyed very much our flitting from 
5 Suntey-house to country-house, and the 
|, more familiar society of that kind of life. 
| As these peregrinations and progresses, 
, however, had no essential bearing upon my 
history, I shall mention them only to say 
| this. At Roydon I met a person whom I 
p very little expected to see there. The same 
person afterwards turned up at a very 
much pleasanter house, 1 mean Lady Mar- 
'dykes’s house at Carsbrook, where a really 
delightful party were assembled. Who do 
j, you think this person was? No titled 
} person; not known to the readers of news- 
| Papers except as a name mentioned now 
} and then, as forming a unit in a party at 
} Some distinguished house; no _ brilliant 
| name in the lists of talent; a man ap- 
| parently not worth propitiating on any 
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score; and yet, everywhere, and knowing 
everybody! Who, | say, do you suppose 
he was? Simply Doctor Drogqville! In 
London, I had seen him very often. He 
used to drop in at balls, or garden-parties 
for an hour or two, and vanish. There was 
a certain decision, animation, and audacity 
in his talk, which seemed, although I did 
not like it, to please better judges very 
well. No one seemed to know much more 
about him than I did. Some people, I 
suppose, like mamma, did know quite 
enough ; but by far the greater part took 
him for granted, and seeing that other 
people had him at their houses, did like- 
wise. 

Very agreeably the interval passed; and 
in due time we found ourselves once more 
in London. 

My second season wanted something of 
the brilliant delirium of the first; and yet, 
I think, I enjoyed it more. Papa was not 
in such spirits by any means. I dare say, 
as my second season drew towards its close, 
he was disappointed that I was not already 
a peeress. But papa had other grounds 
for anxiety ; and very anxious he began to 
look. It was quite settled now that at 
the next election he was to stand for the 
borough of Shillingsworth, with the support 
of the government. Every one said he 
would do very well in the House; but that 
he ought to have began earlier. Papa was 
full of it; but somehow not quite so san- 
guine and cheery as he used to be about 
his projects. 

I had seen ministers looking so haggard 
and overworked, and really suffering at 
times, that I began to think that politics 
were as fatiguing a pursuit almost as plea- 
sure. The iron seemed to have entered 
into poor papa’s soul already. 

Although ovr breakfast hour was late, 
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mamma was hardly ever dow n to it, and I 
not always. But one day when we did 
happen to be all three at breakfast together, 
he put down his newspaper with a rustle 
en his knee, and said to mamma: 

“T have been intending to ask you this 
Jong time, and I haven’t had an oppor- 
tunity; or atleast it has gone out of my 
head when I might have asked; have you 
been writing lately to Lady Lorrimer ?”’ 

“Yes, I—at least, I heard from her, a 
little more than a week ago; a very kind 
Jetter—she wrote from } Naple s; she has been 
there for the winter.” 

** And quite well ?” 

“Complaining a little as usual; 
I suppose she is really quite well.” 

“I wish she did not hate me quite so 
much as she does,” said papa. “I'd write 
to her myself—I dare say you haven’t an- 
swered her letter ?” 

“ Well, really, you know, just now it is 
not easy to find time,’’ mamma began. 

“Oh! hang it, time! Why you forget 
you have really nothing to do,” answered 
papa, more tartly than I had ever heard 
him speak to mamma before. ‘“ You don’t 
answer her letters, I think; at least for 
months after you get them! I don’t want 
you to flatter her; I wish that as little as 
you do; but I think you might be civil; 
where’s the good of irritating her ?” 

“T never said I saw any,” answered 
mamma, a little high. 

* No; but I see the mischief of it,” he 
continued; “it’s utter folly; and it’s not 
right beside. You'll just lose her; that'll 
be the end of it; she is the only one of your 
relations who really cares anything about 
you; and she intends making Ethel a pre- 
sent—diamonds—it is just, I do believe, 
that she wishes to show what she intends 
further. You are the person she would 
naturally like to succeed her in anything 
she has to leave; and you take such a time 
about oe her letters, you seem to 
wish to vex her. Yon’ll succeed at last; 
and, I can tell you, you can’t afford to 
throw away friendship just now. I shall 
want every friend, I mean every real friend, 
I can count upon. More than you think 
depends on this affair. If I’m returned for 
Shillingsworth, I’m quite certain I shall 
get something very soon; and if I once get 
m, depend upon it, I shall get on. Some 
people would say-I’m a fool for my pains ; 
but it is money very well spent; it is the 
only moncy, I really think, I ever laid out 
wisely in my life, and it is a very serious 
matter our succeeding in this. Did not 
your Aunt Lorrimer say that she thought 


but 











she would be at Golden Friars again this 


os 
year ? 


“ Yes, I think so; said mamma, 
listlessly. 

“* Because she must have some influence 
with that beast Rokestone; I often wonder 
what devil has got hold of my affairs; or 
how Rokestone happens to meet me at so 
many points ; and if she would talk to him 
a little, she might prevent his doing me a 
very serious mischief. She is sue to see 
him when she goes down there.” 

“ He’s not there often, you know; I can 
always find a time to go to Golden "Friars 
without a chance of seeing him. I shall 
never see him again, I hope.” I thought 
mamma sighed a little, as she said this. 
“But Pll write and ask Aunt Lorrimer 
to say whatever you wish to him, when 
her visit to Golden Friars is quite decided 


%9 


on. 

So the conversation ended, and upon 
that theme was not resumed, at_ least 
within my hearing, during the remainder 
of our stay in town. 

My journal, which I kept pretty punc- 
tually during that season, lies open on the 
table before me. I have been aiding my 
memory with it. It has, however, helped 
me to nothing that bears upon my story. It 
is a register, for the most part, of routine. 
Now we lunched with Lady This—now we 
went to the Duchess of So-and-so’s garden- 
party—every night either a ball, or a musical 
party, or the opera. Sometimes I was asked 
out to dinner, sometimes 


why ?” 


play. Ink and leaves are discoloured by 
time. The score years and more that have 
passed, have transformed this record of 


frivolity into a solemn and melancholy 
Mentor. 
there have since been carved on -tomb- 
stones! Among those that live still, and hold 
their heads up, there is change everywhere, 
some for better, some for worse; and yet 
riven, shattered, scattered as this muster- 
roll is, with perfect continuity and solidity, 
that smiling Sadduceeic world without a 
home, the community that lives out of doors, 
and accepts, as it seems to me, satire and 
pleasure in lieu of the affections, lives and 
works on upon its old principles and ali- 

ment; diamonds do not fail, nor liveries, 
nor high-bred horses, nor pretty faces, nor 
witty men, nor chaperons, nor fools, nor 
rascals. 

I must tell you, however, what does not 
distinctly appear in this diary. Among the 
many so-called admirers who asked for 
dances in the ball-room, were two, who 
appeared to like me with a deeper feeling 
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than the others. One was handsome Colonel 
Saint George Dacre, with an estate of 
thirty thousand a year, as my friends told 
mamma, who duly conveyed the fact to 
me. But young ladies, newly come out and 
very much danced with, are fastidious, and 
I was hard to please. My heart was not 
preoccupied, but even in my lonely life I 
had seen men who interested me more. 

I liked my present life and freedom too 
well, and shrank from the idea of being 
married. 

The other was Sir Henry Park, also 
rich, but older. Papa, I think, looked even 
higher for me, and fancied that I might 
possibly marry so as to make political con- 
nexion for him. He did not, therefore, 
argue the question with me; but over- 
rating me more than I did myself, thought 
he was quite safe in leaving me free to do 
as I pleased. 

These gentlemen, therefore, were, with 
the most polite tenderness for their feelings, 
dismissed; one at Brighton, in August; 
the other, a little later, at Carsbrook, where 
he chose to speak. I have mentioned these 
little affairs in the order in which they 
occurred, as I might have to allude to them 
in the pages that follow. 

Every one has, once or twice, in his or 
| her life, I suppose, commenced a diary 
| which was to have been prosecuted as dili- 
| gently and perseveringly as that of Samuel 
| Pepys. I did, I know, oftener than I 
| could now tell yon; I have just mentioned 
one of mine, and from this fragmentary 
note-book I give you the following ex- 
tracts, which happen to help my narrative 
at this particular point. 

“At length, thank Heaven! news of 
darling Laura Grey. I can hardly believe 
that Iam to see her so soon. I wonder 
whether I shall be able, a year hence, to 
recal the delight of this expected moment. 
It is true, there is a great deal to qualify 
my happiness, for her language is ominous. 
Still it will be delightful to meet her, and 
hear her adventures, and have one of our 
good long talks together, such as made 
Malory so happy. 

“ T was in mamma’s room about half an 
hour ago; she was fidgeting about in her 
dressing-gown and slippers; and had just 
sat down before her dressing-table, when 
Wentworth (her maid) came in with letters 
by the early post. Mamma has as few 
secrets, I think, as most people, and her 
is generally very unin- 


corresp mdence 
care to read them, 


whenever I 
allows me to amuse myself with her 
letters when she has opened and read them 


teresting ; 
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herself. I was in no mood to do so to-day; 
but I fancied I saw a slight, but distinct 
change in her careless looks as she peeped 
into one. She read it a second time, and 
handed it to me. It is, indeed, from Laura 
Grey! It says that she is in great afflic- 
tion, and that she will call at our town- 
house ‘ to-morrow,’ that is to-day, ‘Thurs- 
day,’ at one o’clock, to try whether mamma 
will consent to see her. 

“*T think that very cool. I don’t object 
to seeing her, however,’ said mamma; 
‘but she shall know what I think of her.’ 

“T don’t like the idea of such an opening 
as mamma would make. I must try to see 
Laura before she meets her. She must have 
wonders to tell me; it cannot have been a 
trifling thing that made her use me, appa- 
rently, so unkindly. 

“ Thursday—half-past one. 
Laura yet. 

“* Thursday—six o’olock. She has not 
appeared! What am I to think? 

“ Her letter is written, as it seems to 
me, in the hurry of agitation. I can’t 
understand what all this means. 

“ Thursday night—eleven o’clock. Be- 
fore going to bed. Laura has not ap- 
peared. No note. Mamma more vexed 
than I have often seen her. I fancy she 
had a hope of getting her back again, as I 
know I had. 

“ Friday. I waked in the dark, early 
this morning, thinking of Laura, and fancy- 
ing every horrible thing that could have 
befallen her since her note of yesterday 
morning was written. 

* Went to mamma, who had her break- 
fast in her bed, and told her how miserable 
I was about Laura Grey. She said, ‘ There 
is nothing the matter with Miss Grey, ex- 
cept that she does not know how to behave 
herself.’ I don’t agree with mamma, and 
[ am sure that she does not really think 
any such thing of Laura Grey. I am still 
very uneasy about her; there is no address 


No sign of 


to her note. 

“have just been again with mamma, 
to try whether she can recollect anything 
by which we could find her out. She says 
can remember no circumstance by 
which we can trace her. Mamma says she 
had been trying to find a governess at some 
of the places where lists of ladies seeking 
such employment are kept, but without 
finding one who exactly answered; papa 
had then seen an advertisement in the 
Times, which scemed to promise satisfac- 
torily, and Miss Grey answered mamma’s 
note, and referred to a lady, who imme- 
diately called on her; mamma could only 
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recollect that she knew this lady’s name, 
that she had heard of her before, and that 
she spoke with the greatest affection of 
Miss Grey, and shed tears while she la- 
mented her determination to seek employ- 
ment as a governess, instead of living at 
home with her. The lady had come in a 
carriage, with servants, and had all the 
appearance of being rich, and spoke of 
Laura as her cousin. But neither her name 
nor address could mamma recollect; and 
there remained no clue by which to trace 
her. It was some comfort to think that the 
lady who claimed her as a kinswoman, and 
spoke of her with so much affection, was 
wealthy, and anxious to take her to her 
own home; but circumstances are always 
mutable, and life transitory; how can we 
tell where that lady is now ? 

“ T have still one hope; Laura may have 
written one o’clock ‘ Thursday,’ and meant 
Friday. It is only a chance; still I cling 
to it. 

“* Friday—three o’clock. Laura has not 
appeared. What are we tothink? I can’t 
get it out of my head that something very 
bad has happened. My poor Laura! 

“ Saturday night—a quarter to eleven. 
Going to bed. Another day and no tidings 
of Laura. I have quite given up the hope 
of seeing her.” 

She did not come next day. On the 
subject on which mamma felt so sharply, 
she had not an opportunity of giving her a 
piece of her mind then, or the next day. 


So, the season being over, behold us 
again in the country ! 

After our visit to Carsbrook, mamma 
and papa were going to Haitly Abbey ; for 
some reason, possibly the very simple one 
that I had been forgotten in the invitation, 
I was not to accompany them; I was de- 
spatched in charge of old Lady Hester 
Wigmore, who was going that way, to 
Chester, where Miss Pounden took me up; 
and with her, “to my great content,” as 
old Samuel Pepys says, I went to Malory, 
which I always revisited with an unutter- 
able affection as my only true home. 

Nothing happened during my stay at 
Malory, which was unexpectedly inter- 
rupted by a note from mamma appointing 
to meet me at Chester; papa had been 
obliged to go to town to consult with some 
friends, and he was then to go down to 
Shillingsworth to speak at a public dinner. 
She and I were going northward. She 
would tell me all when we met. I need not 
bring any of my finery with me. 

With this scanty information, and some 





curiosity as to our destination in the North, 
I arrived at Chester, and there met mamma, 
from whom I soon learned that our excur- 
sion was to lead us into wild and beautiful 
scenery, quite new to me. 


CHAPTER XXXII. AT THE GEORGE AND DRAGON. 


WE had to wait for a long time at some 
station, I forget its name. The sun set, 
and night overtook us before we reached 
the end of our journey by rail. We had 
then to drive about twelve miles. 

The road, for many miles, lay through 
a desolate black moss. I could not have 
believed there was anything so savage in 
England. A thin mist was stretched like 
a veil over the more distant level of the 
dark expanse, on which, here and there, 2 
wide pool gleamed faintly under the moon- 
light. To the right there rose a grand 
mass of mountain. 

We were soon driving through a sort of 


orge, and found ourselves fenced in by | 
gorge, ) 


the steep sides of gigantic mountains, as we 
followed a road that wound and ascended 
among them. I shall never forget the beau- 
tiful effect of the scene, suddenly pre- 
sented, and for the first time, as the road 
reached its highest elevation, and 1 saw, 
with the dark receding sides of the moun- 
tain we had been penetrating for a pro- 
scenium, my first view of Golden Friars. 
Oh ! how beautiful! 

Surrounded by an amphitheatre of Alpine 
fells, the broad mere of Golden Friars 
glimmered cold under the moonlight, and 
the quaint little town of steep gables, built 
of light grey stone, rose from its grassy 
margin surrounded by elms, single or in 
clumps, that looked almost black in con- 
trast with the gleaming lake, and the white 
masonry of the town. It looked like en- 
chanted ground. A _ silvery hoar-frost 
seemed to cover the whole scene, giving it 
a filmy and half-visionary character that 
enhanced its beauty. I was exclaiming in 
wonder and delight as every minute some 
new beauty unfolded itself to view. Mamma 
was silent, as she looked from the window; 
I saw that she cried gently, thinking her- 
self unobserved. A beautiful scene where 
childish days were passed, awakes so many 
sweet and bitter fancies! The yearnings 
for the irrevocable, the heartache of the 
memory, opened the fountains of her tears; 
and I was careful not to interrupt her lonely 


thoughts. I left her to the enjoyment of 


that melancholy luxury, and gazed on in 
strange delight. 

Here, then, was the dwelling-place of that 
redoubted enemy of our house, whom fate 
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seemed to have ordained as our persecutor. 
Here lived the old enchanter whose malign 
spells were woven about us, in busy Lon- 
don, or quiet Malory, or the distant scenes 
of France and Italy. Even this thought 
added interest to the romantic scene. 

We had now descended to the level of 
the shore of the lake, along whose margin 
our road swept in a gentle curve. ‘The 
fells from this level rose stupendous, all 
around, striking their silvery peaks into the 
misty moonlight, and looking so aérial 
that one might fancy a stone thrown would 
pass through their sides as if they were 
merely vapour. 

Now we passed under the shadow of the 
first clump of mighty elms; and now, the 
white fronts and chimneys of the village 
houses rose in the near foreground. There 
was no sign of life but the barking of the 
watch-dogs, and the cackling of vigilant 
geese, and the light that glanced from the 
hall of the George and Dragon, the sub- 
stantial old inn that, looking across the road, 
‘aces the lake and the distant fells. 

At the door of this ancient and comfort- 
able inn drew up our chaise and four horses, 
no mere ostentation, but a simple necessity, 


where carriage and luggage were pulled, 


toward the close of so long a stage, over 
the steeps where the road pushes its way 
high among the fells. 

So our journey was over; and we stood 


in the hall. Before we went up to our 
rooms mamma inquired whether Lady Lor- 
rimer had arrived. 

Yes, her ladyship had been there since 
the day before yesterday. Mamma seemed 
nervous and uncomfortable. She sent down 
her maid to find out whether Sir Harry 
Rokestone was in the country; and when 
the servant returned and told her that he 
was not expected to arrive at Dorracleugh 
before a fortnight, she sighed, and I heard 
her say faintly, “ Thank God!” 

I confess it was rather a disappointment 
than a relief to me. I rather wished to see 
this truculent old wizard. 

After a sound sleep, which we both 
needed, I got up and had a litile peep at 
that beautiful place, in the early sunlight, 
before breakfast. 

Lady Lorrimer’s maid came with inqui- 
ries from her mistress, for mamma and me. 
Her ladyship was not very well; and 
could not see us till about twelve; she 
was so vexed at having to put us off, and 
hoped we were not tired; and also that 
we would take our dinner with her. To 
this mamma agreed. 

I was curious to see Lady Lorrimer once 
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more. My ideas had grown obscure, and 
my theory of that kinswoman had been 
disagreeably disturbed, ever since the even- 
ing on which she, or her double, had passed 
me by so resolutely in the street. 

Having heard that she was quite ready 
to see us, we paid our visit. 

I wondered how she would receive me; 
and my suspense amounted almost to 
excitement as I reached the door. A mo- 
ment more, and I could not believe that 
Lady Lorrimer and the woman who so re- 
sembled her were the same. 

Nothing could be more affectionate than 
Lady Lorrimer. She received us with a 
very real welcome, and so much pleasure 
in her looks, tones, and words. She was 
not, indeed, looking well; but her spirits 
seemed cheerful. She embraced mamma, 
and kissed her very fondly ; then she kissed 
me over and over again. I was utterly 
puzzled, and more than doubted the identity 
of this warm-hearted, affectionate woman 
with the person who had chosen to cut me 
with such offensive and sinister persistence. 

‘“* See how this pretty creature looks at 
me,” she said to mamma, laughing, as she 
detected my conscious scrutiny. 

I blushed and looked down; I did not 
know what to say. 

“T’m very much obliged to you, dear, 
for looking at me, so few people do now- 
a-days; and I was just going to steal a good 
look at you, when | found I was anticipated. 
I have just been saying to your mamma 
that I have ordered a boat, and we must 
all have a sail together on the lake after 
dinner; what do you say ?” 

Of course I was delighted; 
the place perfectly charming. 

“I lived the earlier part of my life 
here,” she resumed; “and so did your 
mamma, you know—when she was a little 
girl, and until she came to be nineteen 
or twenty—I forget which you were, dear, 
when you were married ?” she said, turn- 
ing to mamma. 

“ Twenty-two,” said mamma, smiling. 

“ Twenty-two ? Really! Well, we lived 
at Mardykes. Ill point out the place on 
the water when we take our sail; you can’t 
see it from these windows.” 

“ And where did Sir Harry Rokestone 
live ?”’ I asked. 

“You can’t see that, either, from these 
It is further than Mardykes, at 
But we shall see it from 


I thought 
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windows. 
the same side. 
the boat.” 
Then she and mamma began to talk; 
and I went to the window and looked out. 
Lady Lorrimer, with all her airs of con- 
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ventual seclusion, hungered and thirsted 
after gossip; and whenever they met, she 
learned all the stories from mamma, and 
gave her, in return, old scandal and ridi- 
culous anecdotes about the predecessors of 
the people with whose sayings, doings, and 
mishaps mamma amused her. 

Two o'clock dinners, instead of lun- 
cheons, were the rule in this part of the 
world. And people turned tea into a very 
substantial supper, and were all in bed and 
asleep before the hour arrived at which 
the London ladies and gentlemen are be- 
ginning to dress for a ball. 

You are now to suppose us, on a sunny 
evening, on board the boat that had been 
moored for some time at the jetty oppo- 
site the door of the George and Dragon. 
We were standing up the lake, and away 
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fear non@ of those gusts and squalls that 
sometimes burst so furiously down through 
the cloughs and hollows of the surrounding 
mountains. 

| I, with the nautical knowledge acquired 


| at Malory, took the tiller, under direction 


| of the boatmen. We had a good deal of 
| tacking to get near enough to the shore at 

| Clusted to command a good view of that 

| fine piece of forest. We then sailed north- 

ward, along the margin of the “ mere,” as 
| they call the lake; and, when we had gone 
| in that direction for a mile or more, turned 
| the boat’s head across the water, and ran 
| before the breeze toward the Mardykes 
|side. There is a small island near the 
| other side, with a streak of grey rock and 
| bushes nearly surrounding what looked 


| like a ruined chapel or hermitage, and 


from the Golden Friars shore, towards a; Lady Lorrimer told me to pass this as 


distant wood, which they told me was the 
forest of Clusted. 
* Look at that forest, Ethel,” said Lady 


Lorrimer. 


| 





“Tt is the haunted forest of | behind the fells that form a noble barrier 


nearly as I could. 
The glow of evening was by this time 
in the western sky. The sun was hidden 


Clusted—the last resort of the fairies in | between Golden Friars and the distant 


England. It was there, they say, that Sir | 


Bale Mardykes, long ago, made a compact 
with the Evil One.” 

Through the openings of its magnificent 
trees, as we drew nearer, from time to 
time, the ivied ruins of an old manor-house 
were visible. 

In this beautiful and, in spite of the 
monotony of the gigantic fells that sur- 
round the lake, ever-varying scenery, my 
companions gradually grew silent for a 
time; even I felt the dreamy influence of 
the scene, and liked the listless silence, in 
which nothing was heard but the rush 
of the waters, and the flap of the sail now 
and then. I was living in a world of fancy: 
they in a sadder one of memory. 

In a little while, in gentle tones, they 
were exchanging old remembrances; a few 
words now and then sufliced ; the affecting 
associations of scenes of early life revisited 
were crowding up everywhere. As hap- 
pens to some people when death is near, a 
change, that seemed to me quite beautiful, 
came over mamma’s mind in the air and 
lights of this beautiful place ! How I wished 
that she could remain always as she was 
now ! 

With the old recollections seemed to 
return the simple rural spirit of the early 
life. What is the town life, of which I had 
tasted, compared with this? How much 
simpler, tenderer, sublimer, this is! How 
immensely nearer heaven ! 

The breeze was light, and the signs of 
the sky assured the boatmen that we need 


moss of Dardale, where stands Haworth 
Hall. 

In deepest purple shadow the mountains 
| here closely overhang the lake. Under 
these, along the margin, Lady Lorrimer 
told me to steer. 

We were gliding slowly along, so that 
there was ample leisure to note every tree 
and rock upon the shore as we passed. 

As we drifted, rather than sailed, along 
the shore, there suddenly opened from the 
margin a narrow valley, reaching about a 
quarter of a mile. It was a sudden dip in 
the mountains that here rise nearly from 
the edge of the lake. Steep-sided and 
wild was this hollow, and backed by a 
mountain that, to me, looking up from the 
level of the lake, appeared stupendous. 

The valley lay flat in one unbroken field 
of short grass. A broad-fronted, feudal 
tower, with a few more modern buildings 
about it, stood far back, fronting the river. 
A rude stone pier afforded shelter to a 
couple of boats, and a double line of im- 
mense lime-trees receded from that point 
about half-way up to the tower. 

Whether it was altogether due to the 
peculiar conformation of the scene, or that 
it owed its character in large measure to its 
being enveloped in the deep purple shadow 
cast by the surrounding mountain, and the 
strange effect of the glow reflected down- 
ward from the evening clouds, which 
touched the summits of the trees, and the 
edges of the old tower, like the light of a 
distant conflagration, I cannot say; but 
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never did I see a spot with so awful a 
character of solitude and melancholy. 

In the gloom we could see a man stand- 
ing alone on the extremity of the stone pier, 
looking over the lake. This figure was the 
only living thing we could discover there. 

“Well, dear, now you see it.. That’s 
Dorracleugh ; that’s Harry Rokestone’s 
place,” said Lady Lorrimer. “ What a 
spot! Fit only for a bear or an anchorite. 
Do you know,” she added, turning to 
mamma, “he is there a great deal more 
than he used to be, they tell me. I know 
if I were to live in that place for six months 
I should never come out of it a sane wo- 
man. To do him justice, he does not stay 
very long there when he does come, and for 
years he never came at all. He has other 
places, far away from this; and if acertain 
event had happened about two-and-twenty 
years ago,” she added, for my behalf, “he 
intended building quite a regal house a 
little higher up, on a site that is really en- 
chanting, but your mamma would not allow 
him ; and so, and so Lady Lorrimer 
had turned her glasses during her sentence 
upon the figure which stood motionless on 
the end of the pier ; and she said, forgetting 
what she had been telling me, “I really 
think—I’m nearly certain—that man stand- 
ing there is Harry Rokestone !” 

Mamma started; I looked with all my 
eyes; little more than a hundred yards 
interposed, but the shadow was so intense, 
and the effect of the faint reflected light 
so odd and puzzling, that I could be certain 
of nothing, but that the man stood very 
erect, and was tall and powerfully built. 
Lady Lorrimer was too much absorbed 
in her inspection to offer me her glasses, 
which I was longing to borrow, but for 
which I could not well ask, and so we 
sailed slowly by, and the hill that flanked 
the valley gradually glided between us 
and the pier, and the figure disappeared 
from view. Lady Lorrimer, lowering her 
glasses, said: “I can’t say positively, but 
I’m very nearly certain it was he.” 

Mamma said nothing, but was looking 
pale, and during the rest of our sail seemed 
absent and uncomfortable, if not unhappy. 








ODD LETTERS. 





A cottection of odd letters, however 
worthless from a literary point of view, 
would prove passably entertaining reading. 
There are plenty of epistolary waifs and 
strays waiting the hand of a gatherer. 
We have, ourselves, found a few curiosities 








of the sort, and following Captain Cuitle’s 
advice, when found, have made a note of 
them. They may not be cited as models 
for imitation; they must not be mentioned 
in the same breath with the productions 
of Sevigné and Montagu, Walpole and 
Chesterfield; but for all that they may 
afford a little amusement to our readers. 
Our first odd letter shall be one written 
from Paris in 1638, addressed to the French 
ambassador at Rome, and signed by 
Richelieu. In 1767 it was to be seen in 
the library of Edinburgh College, and a 
translation appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for that year. This cleverly 
concocted epistle was on the face of it a 
letter of recommendation, but by folding it 
down the centre, and ignoring altogether 
one of the two columns so formed, the 
recipient became aware of the great 
minister’s real sentiments. It is not 
possible to print the letter in these pages 
as it should be printed, but it will an- 
swer the same purpose if we italicise its 
surplusage: “ Master Campy, a Savoyard 
by birth, Friar of the noble order of St 
Benedict, is the man who will present to 
you the notifications communicated by me in 
this letter. He is one of the most discreet, 
the wisest, and the least vicious persons that 
I ever knew, among all I have conversed 
with ; he has long and earnestly solicited me 
to write to you in his favour, and to give him 
a suitabie character, tugether with a Letter 
of Credence; which I have accordingly 
granted to his merit rather, indeed, than te 
his importunity; for, believe me, Sir, he 
deserves infinitely your esteem, and I would 
be sorry that you should be wanting in 
serving him through being mistaken in not 
knowing him well, J should be afflicted if 
you were so, as some worthy gentlemen have 
been on that score, but now esteem him, and 
those among the best of my friends. Where- 


fore, and from no other motive, I think it my 


duty to advertise you, that you are particu- 
larly obliged to take especial care of this 
man, fo show him all the respect imaginable, 
nor venture to say anything before him that 
may either offend or displease him in any 
sort. For I may, and do truly say, I love 
him as myself, and assure you, there 
cannot be a more convincing argument of @ 
mean and unworthy person in the whole 
world, than to be base enough to injure him. 
I well know that as soon as ever you are 
made sensible of his virtues, and shall 
become acquainted with him, you will love 
him as well as I do, and will thank me for 
this my advice. The assurance I entertain 
of your Civility obliges me to desist from 
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urging this matter to you further, or saying 
any more upon the subject. I am, Sir, 
your affectionate friend, —RicHeELiev.” 

Dean Swift and Doctor Sheridan had a 
fancy for corresponding in English dis- 
guised as Latin. Let the reader exercise 
his (or her) ingenuity in deciphering the 
following specimen: “ Iambicum as mutas 
a Statu, as lenas as ara que, as de a fasan ad 
aris ; as he a vias an assis, as queeras a duc, 
ast amas alam, as de ad as a do orna lis, as 
insipidas de ad vi negaris, or a potato in 
me. ... Udine at urse de at mio use. 
He re is ab illo fare—Agouse. A paro 
dux. Sum fis his, as a paro so les, a paro 
places. A pud in. A fri casei. Arabit 
astuin. Neu pes. Neu beans. Alam pi 
fit fora minis ter o state. A cus tardis ast 
it abit as atartis. Afri teris mide lite. Mi 
liquor istoc qui, it costus api Stola quart. 
A quartos ac. Margo use claret as fine as 
arubi. Graves. Lac rima Christi. Hoc. 
Cote rote. Sum Cyprus. As fine Sidere 
se ver Id runcat everne.”” Having invited 
the dean to dine with him, he invites him- 
self to sup with the dean: “ Prasbe specus a 
Superaturus. Summas par a gusto eat. 
Sum colli flo ures, ac ab age, letus fora 
sal ad. Invita ledito ac cum pani ure 
verens, not prete, nota coquet. A grave 
matronis pro per fora grave de an, an da 
doctor, an das cole mas tor: 

Tritu a verse ona mollio mi no, 

Asta lassa me pole, a ledis o fiae, 

I ne ver neu a niso ne atain mi ni ia, 

A manat a glans ora sito fer diis, 

De armo lis abuti hos face an hos nos is, 
As fer asal lilli as reddas aro sis, 

Ac is o mi molli is almi de lite. 

IlJo verba da, and illo verbi nite.” 

The above might almost be accepted as 
an anticipatory skit against the phonetic 
system. Spelling by sound is no new 
notion ; illiterate writers have ever practised 
it to the best of their ability, and do so 
still. Hereis an independent voter's reply 
to a candidate’s circular at the last general 
election : “ Not made hup my minde yet 
but as a member of the reform leige unde- 
cated (undecided ?). Sir ’s rights 
as been iserved a vere dirte trick by sum few 
of the members of the liege.” The follow- 
ing letter of a trade-unionist is a curiosity 
in its way: “to the Secretary of No. 4 
Lodge. N 








Sir the man that sends this Note 
is a plasterer working in the Strand where 
there is a member belonging to your Lodge 
of the name of Bird Alias Sailor he went 
in at humfry Smith were Bowden was 
forman when the men struck for 5.6 he 
went in for 5 shillings and he said he got 
men for that money that was a verey Little 








while After the Lockout he did not belong 
to you then see the Privations that whe 
hav gone through the masters and some of 
the men who go in on Strik whe have some 
in No. 3 Lodge that has Paide the fine But 
he takes such othes is the Reason that I lay 
the infirmation He as threatened to punch 
my head twice if I say any think a bout it 
young Richard Haderway was on Pickett 
the day he went in Belonging to No. 1 he 
ought to come forward he will if he 
summond if you think he is to be Let off all 
well and Good if not my Directions is 
I can bring the boy forward that was 
serving him besides there is some of your 
members that know what i say is true if 
you take notice of this Let mee know a day 
or two beforehand. So know more from 
one that as suffered from such men.” So 
far as its orthography goes, the above is a 
model of correctness compared with a 
summons received by a Blackburn doctor : 
“Cer, Yole oblige me uf yole kum un ce 
me I hey a Bad Kowd am Hillin my Bow 
Hills, and hev lost my Happy Tight.” 

A shopkeeper at Eastbourne lost a banjo 
from his door; some months after he 
missed it he received it by rail, while 
the post brought this explanation: “ New 
Cut London. Dear Sur,—I am taking The 
liburty of riting to you to tel you as i av 
sent you the gitar as I borred from your 
chop in easbun wen i was done ther as I 
mens to be onest for the tim comin i was 
ard up wen i tok it and my mats didnet 
giv me my chare so i left em so i hop you 
think iam onest cos I sent It bak and i 
ant dun much wi it sinc i ad it it is a good 
wun an i fels sorry as i tok it and i ant 
got no money to pa carrege so I carnt and 
I hops as you send the wod case bak as it 
cost me a shillin and I hops as i uv bin 
onest as you wud send me a shilling if 2 
plese i am very ard hup hand you wunt 
mis it I paked it in paper an I dont think 
as it ul be broke and i knos you wud send 
me a shillin if you wud plese send it to the 
post office in Chandy St. new Cut London 
and i can cal fur it an plese send the wud 
case bak i ant hyrt the gitar as it as ben 
in porn al the time and il nevr do it agen 
i mens to be onest in the time to cuam—I 
remane Yowrs truly, M. R. wich i hop 
youl col me wen you rite.” This banjo 
story reminds one of the umbrella that 
mysteriously disappeared from a mer- 
chant’s office, and reappeared again with a 
note pinned to it. ‘This umbrallar as 
prade on my konshens ever sins I stole 
him.” Not so good at restitution, though 
better at letter-writing, was the thief who 
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eased Mr. Grover, an American actor, of his 
pocket-book containing nine pounds, while 
he was in Cardiff, playing, as it happened, in 
a piece of his own called 1.0.U. Mr. Grover 
got his pocket-book back per post, with 
this brief note: “ Mr. Grover,—You are a 
good comedian, but you don’t know how to 
keep money. I send you the pocket-book 
—as a valentine—but the cash is in better 
hands. We like Americans, they’re always 
so flash. Yours, nine-pound’s worth, I.0.U.” 
Conscience knows no statutory limits; 
a gentleman, on opening a letter in an un- 
familiar hand, read, “ Sir, I swindled your 
late father out of 3/. 3s. about thirty years 
since. I am extremely sorry for what I 
did; I have enclosed the amount. May 
the Lord bless you, dear Sir, and all your 
family, is the prayer of your obedient ser- 
vant.” More conscientious still was the 
writer of a letter of restitution addressed 
to the Tyne Iron Company, in 1832. 
“ Fourteen years ago,” said he, “I wasa 
workman in your Lymington Works, and | 
was in the habit of pilfering little trifling | 
things, only a pennyworth at a time. I 
have got converted to God, through the 
Wesleyan ministry, and they teach that 
restitution is necessary to salvation. God 
has pardoned me, and I hope you will. 
My conscience tells me I must have taken 
at different times, to the amount of forty 
shillings; and I am told, money at interest 
doubles itself in fourteen years. I enclose 
you five pounds, hoping you will never 
oppose the Wesleyan Methodists.” If all 
workmen guilty of petty thieving were 
struck with a desire to make restitution in 
the same way, some of our great employers 
of labour would be enabled to add a nice 
little sum to their bankers’ accounts. 

In 1798 a farmer’s daughter wrote to a 
friend of her own sex: ‘* Dear Miss,—The 
energy of the races prompts me to assure 
you that my request is forbidden, the idea 
of which I had awkwardly nourished, not- 
withstanding my propensity to reserve. 
Mr. T. will be there. Let me with confi- 
dence assure you that him and brothers 
will be very happy to meet you and 
brothers. We girls cannot go for reasons. 
The atiention of the cows claims our 
assistance in the evening.”’ The last sen- 
tence is delicious and intelligible too, but 
we utterly fail to grasp the exact meaning 
of the opening one; we suppose the young 
woman wanted to goto the races and papa 
would not let her, but what her propensity 
to reserve could have to do with the matter 


have ensued had the farmer’s daughter 
been blessed with a lover as proficient 
in misusing good words as the inditer of 
a letter of introduction presented to a 
Southern planter by an applicant for a 
place as overseer: “ Sir,—I am solicited by 
my friend to endorse his ulogy above 
which I do. His habits are temperate, 
his disposition congenial to social fluency 
in business. His comprehension of agri- 
culture is exquisite artful. His firmness in 
his capacity equals his sobriety in habits. 
Also, have never been espoused, he leads a 
life of celibracy. So I think all the charac- 
teristics relative to yeomanry are centred 
in him.” After this, the somewhat grandilo- 
quent letter of the native, ambitious of 
being employed as census-enumerator im 
Madras, seems plain English enough: 
“ Allow me the prerogative to intrude on 
your valuable time whose wheels roll in 
amber and gold. Yet to try by scroll is a 
useful maxim (though simple in itself) to 
young and old, rich and poor, and a great 
deal may be got by those who put this 
simple but useful rule into practice. 
Having heard that enumerators for the 
preliminary census are about to exist in 
the municipal department, I most respect- 
fully beg to offer my services for the fore- 
cited post. If I fortunately succeed I will 
give you all the satisfaction I can produce 
in discharge of duties entrusted to me.” 
In 1761 a Smithfield publican was the 
favoured recipient of this extraordinary 
effusion: “Mr. Bray,—You are hereby 
desired to despatch yourself; I have heard 
a very good character of you, and there- 
fore leave it to yourself whether you will 
die by dagger, sword, or poison; if you 
outlive this order above one hour, I have 
given directions to put you to death by 
torture. Iam your affectionate friend, J. 
Lanepon.” This threatening gentleman 
was, at all events, more polite than the 
trade-unionist who wrote to a clergyman : 
“ Let me tell you that if ever [ see Another 
letter from you or hear tell of you trying in 
any shape or form to make black sheep of me 
and my fellow-workmen you may preach 
your own funeral sermon the day previous 
to doing so for I will shoot you as dead as 
A Nit be you in bed or out of bed in church 
Chapel or Socristy I will Nap your pecker 
yes I will delight in being hung on your 
account on the Seaffold at Durham, and I 
will also take away the only spark of life that 
Mr. Spark has got if he does not keep his 
tongue within his teeth so you may go and 
tell him if you like as I intend to give him 








is quite beyond our comprehension. A 
pretty “derangement of epitaphs” would 


and you <A little time to prepare yourselves 
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for the next world So you may go and try | 
to make either A black sheep or a white | 
one of him for I will make Black Sheep | 
of both of you. So I hope you will) 
be warned by me and take no further steps | 
in the same course if you do I swear [| 
will Crok you both for I may as well be | 
hung for a Mule as a Donkey—Vinais 
Mein Nicut—Vengeance Street.” The | 
skulking disciple of Broadhead modestly 
hides behind the safe shelter of the anony- 
mous; your Calabrian brigand is of a 
bolder sort, and makes his modest demand 
in this style: “Don Francisco,—I beg 
you to send me the sum of fifty ducats, 
together with the following articles ;— 
Four watches, four revolvers, two barrels, 
ten yards of light blue beaver, twenty 
bundles of cigars, two thousand feet of 
velveteen, sixteen hats, a hundred feet of 
galoon, two powerful spy- glasses, ten 
musical snuff-boxes with twenty tunes 
each. The chains of the watches to be 
gold. One alarum watch with correspond- 
ing gold chain, and twenty silk handker- 
chiefs. Execute quickly or the conse- 
quences will be terrible, for I will have 
your blood and your goods. Obey me with 
the speed of lightning, or I will turn upon 
you like a demon, and tear you to pieces. 
Francisco Goprno alias Facciont, and Do- 
MINICO PELOPELO.”’ 

We have but one love-letter, strangely 
enough a rhymed one, written by a police- 
man, who, we grieve to say, betrayed the 
damsel whose charms made a poet of him. 
Here it is: 

I have observed your genteel ways, 
I’ve seen whot passes their, 


And all my study are to please, 
And you my only care. 


I do esteem you far above 
All others of your sex, 

Possessed of every power to please, 
Without a will to vex. 

And while your beauties I admire, 
Your virtues I adore; 

I glow with friendship and esteem, 
And love you more and more. 


Now if these signs denote a hart, 
To friendship feeling true ; 

Grant me the mighty boon I ask, 
To be esteemed by you. 


Our last example of odd letter-writing 
needs a few words of introduction. When, 
npon the conclusion of peace at Tilsit, 
Louis the Eighteenth fled for England in a 
Swedish frigate, he was rowed ashore by a 
boat’s crew belonging to Her Majesty’s ship 
Majestic, and left fifteen guineas as a gift 
among the men, that they might drink his 
health. Some time before, an order had 
been issued forbidding the acceptance of 


| no offence, your honour. 


to take advantage of the king’s liberality, 
but fancying he might lay their refusal to 
a wrong motive, they wrote to Admiral 
Russell a joint letter on the subject : a letter 
as admirable as it is unique. “ Please 
Your Honour,—We holded a talk about 
that there 151. that was sent us, and hope 
We don’t like to 
take it, because, as how, we knows fast 
enuff, that it was the true King of France 
that went with your honour in the boat, 
and that he and our own noble king, God 
bless ’em both, and give every one his right, 
is good friends now; and besides that, your 
honour gived an order, long ago, not to 
take any money from no body, and we 
never did take none; and Mr. Leneve, that 
steered your honour and that there king, 
says he won’t have no hand in it, and so 
does Andrew Young, the proper coxen, and 
we hopes no offence—so we all, one and all, 
begs not to take it at all. So no more at 
present—From your honour’s dutiful ser- 
vants, &c.” The old sea-dogs may have 
been simple rough fellows; but it will be 
well for England if her ships are never 
manned by worse tars than these blunt- 
speaking, loyal-minded, honest - hearted 
blue-jackets. 





WALLSEND COALS. 





Ir is of no use to advise the public— 
“When you ask for Wallsend coals see 
that you get them.” The truth is that, 
literally speaking, there are no Wallsend 
coals, and therefore it is an impossibility to 
get them. A search for those collieries, 
the produce of which figures at the head 
of every coal-merchant’s price list, results 
in the discovery of a large scattered ci- 
devant pit village, or rather series of pit 
villages, about midway between Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and North Shields. This village 
of Wallsend, deriving its name from being 
located at the termination of the great 
Roman wall which stretched from the 
Tyne to the Solway Firth, stands on a 
broad level table-land above the steep 
northern bank of the Tyne. It is sur- 
rounded with mouldy and weed-grown pit 


| heaps of coal dross and waste, the relics of 


a time when coal-winning was an active 
industry at Wallsend. You ask for the 
collieries, and a venerable man, in whom 
the memories of the past are not wholly 
dead, undertakes to be your cicerone among 
the gaunt crumbling skeletons of disused 
engine-houses and mouldering timbers. 





money from strangers, and the men refused 


This silent and solitary ruin was the once 
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famous Russell’s Wallsend Main, that the 
Old Wallsend pit; this other, hoarier and 
more dilapidated than its fellows, was the 
New Wallsend Colliery. For the last twenty 
rears at least the Wallsend collieries have 
not yielded an ounce of coal. As we pick 
our way among the field patches and over 
the crumbling relics of waggon-ways, it is 
a strange feeling to realise that far below 
in the bowels of the earth there ramify the 
multifarious workings of a lapsed industry. 
The pits and workings are full of water, 
“drowned,” in mining parlance; and the 
coal-hewers of Wallsend have either emi- 
grated, or are engaged in some of the new 
industries that have sprung into lusty 
vitality on the banks of the Tyne. 

Before steam power was used, and while 
as yet there was no thought of a sale for 
any other kind of coal than household 
coal, were the palmy days of Wallsend, 
and the colliery system of which it was 
the grand centre. From Blaydon on the 
Tyne, west of Newcastle, to Cullercoats, on 
the eastern coast of Northumberland, there 
extends a section of the famous Ninety 
Fathom Dyke. This barrier divides the 
steam coal from the household coal, the 
latter lying in the comparatively small 
triangle, shorn off by the Ninety Fathom 
Dyke from the rest of the county. This 
triangle—the Wallsend area, as it may be 
called—was the birthplace and nursery of 
Northumbrian coal mining, and its sole 
output was household coal. The mines 
belonged to the great territorial mag- 
nates, the “grand allies,” as they were 
called—Lords Ravensworth, Strathmore, 
and Wharncliffe, the Russells of Brance- 
peth, Matthew Bell, the Brandlings, and 
others. It is recorded that coal was first 
won in Wallsend Colliery in 1781, but 
there were workings in the district very 
long before that date; for when the adja- 
cent Heaton Colliery was inundated in 
1815, the covered up mouths of old for- 
gotten shafts, on which tall trees were 
growing, fell in from the withdrawal of 
the support of the water below. The chief 
collieries of the system, besides the Wails- 
end pits themselves, were Percy Main, 
Heaton, Killingworth, Howdon, Walker, 
Westmoor, Gosforth, Bigg’s Main, &c. The 
“grand allies” were the despots of the 
northern coal trade in those days; but 
there was no want of geniality in their 
despotism, and there would be a keen 
competition now for cards to such a ball 
as was held at Gosforth when coal was 
first won there in 1829. The ball-room 
—a spacious, lofty, and brilliantly lit apart- 
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ment — was eleven hundred feet below 
ground, the naked face of the coal seam 
forming a portion of its panelling. The 
company, which numbered three hundred, 
of whom half were ladies, began to 
“arrive and descend” at half-past nine in 
the morning, and dancing lasted till after 
three in the afternoon. The viewers and 
managers of Wallsend were the Buddles, 
father and son, both men of great ad- 
ministrative ability, and the latter so skilful 
and originative as a mining engineer as 
to have merited the title of the George 
Stephenson of colliery work. From 1811 
the viewer and manager of Killingworth 
was Nicholas Wood, the friend and ally of 
Stephenson, and in later life the greatest 
authority in the kingdom on every branch 
of practical and scientific mine engineer- 
ing, and the first president of the North of 
England Institute of Mining Engineers. 
The subjects of the “ grand allies,” ruled 
over vicariously by the Buddles and 
Nicholas Wood, were a race of many 
virtues and many faults, for some of which 
latter they could hardly be reckoned re- 
sponsible. They were for the most part 
absolutely uneducated, for there was little 
time for schooling when boys went into 
the pit before they were six years old. 
They drank very hard, fought not a little, 
and thought nothing, when their blood was 
up, of breaking out into open insurrection 
against their lords and masters the “ grand 
allies,” and smashing or burning the be- 
longings of an obnoxious pit. In the early 
days the pitman bound himself for a year 
at a spell, and since he was a scarce com- 
modity he got an annual bounty in name 
of “binding money.” In1804 this bounty |, 
was as high as twenty guineas per man; 
in 1809 it had fallen to five guineas, and 
ere long it disappeared altogether, the pit- 
men preferring to agitate against the 
system of yearly bindings, for which fort- 
nightly engagements have for some time 
been substituted. Before 1826, when the 
laws against illegal combinations were 
modified, strikes were dangerous things, 
dealt with as they were by the strong hand 
of the military operating at the bidding of 
the masters. But the pitmen were stub- 
born fellows, and made a good fight 
for what they thought their rights, spite 
of the terror of the “ sodgers.” In 1809 
there was a general uprising on the ques- 
tion of the bindings. The recalcitrant 
pitmen were hunted down by owners, 
magistrates, and military, and every jail 
in the district was so crammed with them 
that three hundred had to be cooped in the 
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stables and stable-yard of the Bishop of 
Durham. Even in this strait they would 
not yield, and the grand principle of arbi- 
tration thus early was vindicated, a soldier 
and a clergyman acting as mediators. The 
local annals are full of records of strikes, 
mass meetings, riots, and destruction of 
property on the part of the pitmen, and 
the pages are sprinkled with their blood. 
The blood indeed was not all on one side; 
for so late as 1832 a magistrate was killed 
by the pitmen, for which crime one of the 
perpetrators was gibbeted on the ground 
where now stands the Tyne Dock. 

Coal-miners in those days literally took 
their lives in their hands when they went 
down into the pit. In the collieries of the 
Wallsend system, there constantly loomed 
the double danger of fire and water. The 
seams of the household coal were excep- 
tionally fiery and generative of explosive 
gases; and no man knew but that his 
next blast might let in an inundation. 

The explosion record is especially ghastly. 
In 1808, thirteen miners were killed at 
Wallsend; in 1806, ten: and in 1809, 
twelve; at Killingworth, in 1814, twenty- 
four; at Percy Main, in 1818, four; and 
in 1821, fifty-two at Wallsend; in 1835, 
one hundred and one, and the year after, 
eleven in that most deadly colliery. Not 
even the tragic story of the Hartley catas- 
trophe is more pitiful than the record of 
the terrible inundation of Heaton Colliery 
in May, 1815. As if a subterranean lake 
had burst into the workings, the water in 

*winkling rose in the shafts to a height 

“nineteen fathoms, and soon increased to 

hirty-three, spite of all the pumping power 
that could be brought to bear. There were 
in the pit at the time of the influx seventy- 
five persons : forty-one men, and thirty-four 
boys: not one of whom escaped from the 
living grave. It was indeed not till January 
of the following year that the first body 
was recovered; and not until the end of 
February could be formed the long piteous 
procession to the trenches dug in the 
corner of Wallsend churchyard. On the 
gauze of a safety-lamp gripped in the hand 
of a dead lad, they found these words rudely 
written: “Love your mother, Johnnie; we 
prayed while we had time.” That dreary 
Wallsend churchyard, with its dingy green 
grave mounds, as I saw them the other 
day, half hidden by grimy snow, how it 
teems with terrible associations to the 
student of colliery history! That ridge 
tells of the dead in the explosion of 1821 ; 
around this once stood a very sorrowful 
company of widows and orphans, when on 





that summer forenoon of 1836, the five 
score victims of the explosion of the 18th 
of June, having been taken dead from 
under the earth, were put under it again 
in the consecrated ground. Those were 
times when “a coroner’s inquest at the 
collieries was a judicial mockery,” and when 
the stereotyped diréction to the jury was 
“that this was one of those lamentable ac- 
cidents which were so common to coal pits, 
and which no human foresight could 
prevent.” 

But the very imminence of danger in 
those mines of the Wallsend system that 
begot in some men mere reckless despon- 
dency, kindled in others an exceptional 
acuteness of sagacious wariness, and a fervid 
religious sense. The Established Church had 
little hold of the collier ground, which was 
avery kindly soil for Wesleyanism and Pri- 
mitive Methodism. Secularly, the sense of 
danger and the tough athletic Northum- 
brian intellect combined to produce men 
who have made their mark on the country’s 
history. George Stephenson, as he wrought 
his break in Killingworth Colliery, was 
planning the locomotive, and constructing 
his “ Geordie ;” and from Killingworth he 
went forth to be the author of our railway 
system. Before the Fairbairns went to Man- 
chester and Leeds to found the vast works 
that are now world-famous, they were 
engineers at Percy Main. The Hawthorns 
of Newcastle, whose engine works are 


among the largest in the country, came || 


“to bank” from out the Wallsend Colliery, 


and Story, the engineer, under Stephen- 


son, of the York and Darlington Railway, 
worked as a miner in Wellington Colliery. 
The list might be lengthened indefinitely, 
for Stephenson, knowing his men, was 
prone to make drafts on the clear heads 
and sagacious brains he wotted of among 


the people he had toiled with in his early || 


days. The pitmen of the now dormant 
Wallsend colliery system have imparted 
their distinguishing characteristics to the 
whole mass of their younger brethren, the 
pitmen of Northumberland generally. The 
race is the same in physique and in men- 
tal characteristics—harsh-featured, manly 
eyed, and stalwart ; energetic, stickling for 
independence, and genial under the rugged 
upper crust. 

As the workings of the Wallsend system 
ramified widely and more widely, the water 
enemy became more and more aggressive. 
The workings had been conducted waste- 
fully, as was the manner in the early days, 
and there were evidences that the upper 
and more easily worked seams were ap- 
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proaching exhaustion. The water gained 
so rapidly that the pumps in use could not 
make head against it. There was no stu- 
pendous catastrophe as the grand finale. 
What seemed the inevitable was timeously 
recognised, and from mine after mine horses 
and plant were brought to bank, the pumps 
were knocked off, and‘the water left to 
work its imperious will. The gradual 
abandonment occurred in the decade be- 
tween 1835 to 1845, Wellington and Heaton 
being the last two mines to maintain a 
resistance. One of the mines, indeed, and 
that, too, on as low a level as any, the 
Walker Colliery, worsted the water, and 
is working to this day. Its engineer, 
aman of prudence and foresight, saw the 
impending doom, and took in time his 
measures to avert it. In the Walker 
pit the water is “ tubbed off; in other 
words, the shaft is continued through 
what may be called the water stratum by 
an iron tubing or skin, and at present the 
lower seams, quite below the inundated 
stratum, are being successfully worked with 
hardly any inconvenience from water. Kil- 
lingworth and Gosforth, on the outer fringes 
of the system, and on a higher level, also 
continue to be worked without great in- 
convenience from that subterranean lake 
which has inundated the mines of the 
system on the lower level. But Wallsend 
Main, old and new, is drowned, so are 
Percy Main, Howdon, Bigg’s Main, and 
Heaton, all of high repute in the first half 
of the century as yielding the best house- 
hold coals leaving the Tyne. 

Mining engineers know that there is 
still much fine coal in the old upper work- 
ings of the flooded mines, and that below 
these, in the lower seams, there lies a vast 
quantity of somewhat inferior, but: still 
readily merchantable coal. There are still 
fortunes at the bottom of the Wallsend pits, 
if only they could be reached and cleared 
of water. Modern enterprise has essayed 
the task. In 1867, the Tyne Coal Company 
was formed, having for its object the pump- 
ing the water out of these mines, with a 
view to subsequent working. The unfruitful 
royalties were acquired from the representa- 
tives of the “grand allies,” and pumping 
operations commenced. A special pumping 
shaft was constructed and powerful pumps 
put down, which have been working con- 
tinuously for over five years, throwing out 
in the day many thousand tons of water, 
which forms a steady stream like a moun- 
tain burn. Immense cost has been incurred, 
and some impression has been made on the 





the south side of the Tyne, but connected 
subterraneously with the northern system, 
has been pumped out, and is now at work ; 
the northern collieries still remain drowned. 
Let us hope that some day or other the per- 
sistent energy which is at work upon them 
will be crowned with success, and that 
the engineman at the big pump on the 
knoll over against Percy Main will have it 
to shout, “‘ She sucks!”’ 

Meanwhile, the consumer need not adopt 
so strong a measure as to give his coal- 
merchant in charge for obtaining money 
under false pretences, because he sells 
what he designates ‘“ Wallsend coals.” The 
name has come to be adopted as a mer- 
cantile generic appellation for all house- 
hold coals of a certain quality, no matter 
where won, just as Hartley is the name 
for all northern steam coal, although the 
broken cross beam still hangs over the 
disused shaft of Hartley pit proper. It 
may be said, indeed, that in all these 
grand desiderata of household coal, high 
bituminous properties, specific gravity, 
and heavy brown ash, the Wallsends, in 
their palmiest days, could not compare 
successfully with coals like the Hettons and 
others, now wrought in the Durham house- 


hold coal field. 





THE CUPBOARD PAPERS. 

XIII. MADAME BARBIZON’S CASH TEMPLE. 

“TnerRE is philosophy,” said Madame 
Barbizon to me one day, “in the work- 
men’s song about La Soupe et I’Boouf. 
Yes, it is sound sense to be content with 
a blouse instead of broadcloth; but what 
are we to do, you and I, when we have 
been rich, and now are poor? Turn to the 
left—this is the way to my Cash Temple. 
You laugh. I could go and order a dress 
from Madame Felicie; she would give me 
two years’ credit, or I might pay by instal- 
ments. It would be a very great conve- 
nience for me not to part with my few 
napoleons to-day ; but I have laid down laws 
for myself; and the first of these is that I 
am too poor ever to take a day’s credit. 
Credit would ruin all my calculations. 
No, I must buy in the cheapest market I 
can find—cash. It is only the rich who 
can afford to run up bills. Don’t you see, 
I profit by their credit ?” 

“ Not exactly, madame; but I shall be 
indebted to you for an explanation.” 

“ Why, in this way. The people who 
buy at long credit of the great modistes 
and other traders in dress, as they get 


| subterranean water. Hebburn Colliery, on | their things carelessly—not fecling the 
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want or pressure of means—part with 
them freely. The cast-off splendours 
of the gay and frivolous duchess are, to 
all intents and purposes, new: her maid 
sells them. The same with the clothes of 
the duke: his valet sells them. It is the 
prodigal son who furnishes my Cash 
Temple. The velvet dress I once bought 
for two hundred francs had cost the wife 
of the prodigal son six hundred francs, and 
she had not worn it a dozen times. Again, 
a superb mauve silk grosgrain, beauti- 
fully trimmed with real blonde, feathers, 
sash, &c., a dress, in short, for a court ball, 
a friend of mine bought for one hundred 
francs. It had cost at least five times that 
sum—had been worn, say, twice. But 
here is the best of the joke. My friend, 
who was a poor official’s wife, actually went 
to a ball at the Tuileries in this dress, and it 
was greatly admired as one of the toilettes 
of the evening. Afterwards she bought a 
blue and white striped silk dress, a simple 
but elegant young lady’s toilette, for sixty 
francs. That—I don’t know how, but the 
fact is so—was quite new. Another in- 
stance. A lady, wife of one of our popu- 
lar admirals, who has got two or three 
giddy heads to cover, goes to my temple 
and buys, for about eleven francs each, 
bonnets that, at the fashionable *modistes, 
would be at least thirty or thirty-five.” 

“ But these are not second-hand, or 
second-head bonnets P” 

“ Certainly not,’ Madame Barbizon re- 
plied sharply; “they are simply bonnets 
for which you pay the cost of material, 
and a fair remuneration for the work and 
taste; but nothing for the name and gilded 
boudoirs of the lady who sells. It’s very 
simple. So you see we poor ladies profit 
by the credit and carelessness of the rich; 
because we are not fools enough to take 
credit, or to overlook a single centime. I 
know that every franc of credit I take is a 
good sou out of my income.” 

Chattering in this way we came to the 
Rue du Temple, and then to the great 
Temple itself. Itis a mart of extraordinary 


proportions, separated into long alleys of 


stalls, and including for sale a thousand 
and one things for use, as well as things for 
show. Men’s, women’s, and children’s 
clothes, furniture, domestic utensils in end- 
less varieties; but every item, to a bundle 
of toothpicks, a bargain. The crowding, 
the talking, the eagerness of the sales- 
women, the iron determination of every 
purchaser to go away with a real catch, 
make up such a scene of money-grubbing 
and bargain-hunting, as you cannot match 





in any other city of the Continent. There 
are rag-fairs in many places. We have 
Petticoat- lane on a Sunday morning, where 
the sharp greed is marked in deep lines 
upon every human countenance; but this 
has few points in common with the Cash 
Temple, through which I was hustled in 
the company of Madame Barbizon. For 
here, the merchants are not buyers. They 
have obtained, in their own cunning way, 
a stall of articles, which they are able to 
sell, at about half the price you would pay 
for them in the Faubourg Saint Honoré. 

We turned into the grand avenue, and 
were at once seized upon by half a dozen 
women, eager to know what we wanted. 
Did madame require a pretty costume, 
superb linen, blankets, excessively cheap ? 
Monsieur must not pass without looking at 
an extraordinary bargain in umbrellas. Low- 
ther Arcade doubled in width, and about 
equal times its present length, would about 
equal the main avenue of the Temple. The 
French saleswomen have the advantage over 
their English sisters in volubility, and in 
the ingenious forms of address with which 
they arrest the approaching customer. The 
stalls look low and mean under the lofty 
glass roof of the Temple; and, when the 
objects displayed are pendent bunches of 
second-hand dresses, recal to the English 
mind the four-post bedstead of Mrs. Gamp. 
The side and cross avenues from the main 
line are so narrow, and so stuffed with a 
mighty confusion of all descriptions of 
clothes, and so crowded with people, and 
the hurly-burly that sounds from them is 
so sustained, that it is well for the stranger 
to make his first visit to the Temple in the 
company of a lady who knows it well. 

Madame Barbizon was taken by storm. 
What are you looking for? Pray ap- 
proach. Look at these waterproofs, at very 
low prices. Does madame wish for a cos- 
tume ? We have some superb cloaks. Let 
me show you our round bonnets. Madame 
would be pleased with our collection of lace. 
Try our Rabagas bonnets; you will be de- 
lighted with them. Thus assailed we passed 
along, Madame Barbizon turning away the 
saleswomen to the right and left of her 
with a pleasant word. I was twitched by 
the coat-iail, held by the arm, arrested 
point blank, to the great delight of my 
friend. 

* Answer them,” 


‘ always 
answer them, when you can, with a plea- 


she said, 


santry. They’ li not waste a minute over 
you, when they find that you’re not a pur- 
chaser.” 

There was even a stall for second-hand 
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theatrical jewellery, with crowns piled up 
amid coronets, and collars of gold, and 
glittering stomachers, and jewels that ap- 
peared to be very neat glaziers’ work 
indeed. Near the jewels was a stall of 
lace, with a sad, sallow old woman watch- 
ing over the dingy bundles. Presently we 
came upon a stand which displayed a spe- 
cialité in bridal wreaths; and there was a 
vivacious party within driving a hard bar- 
gain over the orange-blossom, including red 
or green velvet cushions, on which the 
bride’s wreath was to be finally placed as 
part of the household gods, and perhaps as 
a perpetual lesson in duty to the husband. 
Beyond the bridal stalls, and the second- 
hand mimic state of the stage, were cur- 
tains and carpets, corsets, toys, and, behind, 
endless stalls of second-hand boots and 
shoes. 

“Now you see, Monsieur Fin-Bec,” 
Madame Barbizon observed, as we drew up 
before a stall inscribed to the Fiancée of 
Normandy, “the people who are buying 
right and left in the avenues and alleys of 
this immense hall are of all classes. In that 
bonnet-shop are three or four ladies of good 
position; the old woman who keeps the 


lace-stall has only good customers ; I have | 
|} and his low followers, who really steal a 


shown you the piles of magnificent dresses, 
that must have cost five hundred, even to 
a thousand frances each—well, only persons 
who go into good society can want these; 
and as for boots and shoes, you buy them 
at just one-half the fashionable shop prices. 
You see how much it is the custom of our 
saving Parisians to avail themselves of this 
place, by its vastness. I don’t know what 
poor creatures like your humble servant 
would do without it.” 

I noticed one or two young women carry- 
ing bowls and other vessels about upon 
trays. 

“ Exactly. They are the purveyors of re- 
freshments to the stall-women, who are as 


sharp in their food economy as any of their | 


customers. You're in the way, dear mon- 
sieur.”’ 

Behind me a group of three soberly clad 
ladies were assembled round a saleswoman 
who was showing all the admirable points 
of a white embroidered skirt. The length, 
the grace, the adaptability of it to the 
figure of the youngest of the three ladies 
were discussed in the open avenue. I saw 
it hitched to the young lady’s waist, then 
to the saleswoman’s, then measured, and 
finally thrown aside, while the group drew 


together to see whether a bargain for it | 


could be struck. 


“They will be a quarter of an hour at | 








that,’” Madame Barbizon observed, as she 
led me away. “ Buying here is an art; you 
would get no great bargain for instance. 
They see at once that you are a stranger to 
the place. It is people who know the ordi- 
nary price of the article they are buying, 
and its relative value here, who win the 
bargains. The habitués can tell when the 
saleswomen are very anxious to get rid of 
their goods. You may study human nature 
here, monsieur—perhaps an ugly side of it 
now and then—but an honourable side too. 
All the buyers we see to-day are respectable 
people, who will not go one centime beyond 
their means. They will take no credit— 
because they know it means dear buying, 
and soe they get the utmost for their 
money.” 

“Twas very much struck, madame,” was 
my reply, “withan open air sale of furni- 
ture—of household goods generally—that 
takes place, on certain days, on the Place 
of the Hotel de Ville, in Brussels. People 
who have goods to sell, go out into the public 
square, and get the best price purchasers 
can afford to give for them. 1 am quite 
sure that open markets of this description in 
great towns would be a boon to the poorer 
inhabitants. Do away with the auctioneer, 


houseful of furniture in an hour or two, 
and then go and divide the booty among 
themselves. Set aside broad open spaces, 
where the man who has to sell may come 
in direct contact with the man who has to 
buy. In England, where the man in dif- 
ficulties is stripped by legal harpies, by 
attorney, accountant, sheriff, auctioneer, 
and the sale gang; where the broker can 
sweep a house clean at his own price; 
where the laws that affect the poor are 
harsher than in any kingdom I have dwelt 
in; such facilities as you have here for 
cheap buying and selling, such markets of 
all description as abound jin your cities, 
would be so many ways to the social salva- 
tion of the hardest working race on the 
face of the earth.” 

“ Permit me to observe,” Madame Bar- 
bizon interrupted, “that whatever my 
Cash Temple, as you are pleased to call 
it, may be, it is not the place for moral re- 
flections on the relative social arrange- 
ments of states. Besides, I came here for 
a certain purpose with which you have 
nothing to do. I thank you for your com- 
pany, and—— 

“ But, madame,” I protested, “I cannot 
think of leaving you in this crowd, and 
among all these people.” 

Madame Barbizon laughed, and said, “I 
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am at home, and thisismy way,” pointing 
down one of the crowded side avenues. 
“ Sans adieu !” 

And, in a moment, she disappeared be- 
hind tiers of blankets and mattresses. 


MADAME FIN-BEC “ AT HOME.” 


XIV. AND LAST. 

Mapame F1y-Bec receives, in the season, 
every Monday evening. It has been her 
day for many years. The amiable custom 
gives her no trouble. A well-furnished 
tea-table—the tea being the finest in the 
market, not of the coarse flavour English 
tea-drinkers usually affect—some dishes of 
cakes, and the preparations are told. In 
the winter, sometimes, there is a sip of 
punch in the ante-chamber; on extra late 
nights a cup of bouillon before her guests 
risk the cold air. This is, I have always 
thought, a happy mean between the feed- 
ing bouts of England and the uncheered 
receptions of Spain. I have often heard 
the French people charged with a lack of 
friendship, and I think they are open to 
it, but they are eminently sociable. Their 
love of amusement compels them to be often 
in company. Music, lively conversation, 
the dressing of a cotillon, make their even- 
ing. They look for no supper; they are in 
the highest spirits with a sirop. Very few 
of them could afford to receive twenty or 
thirty people in their rooms every week, if 
it were necessary to feed the guests. In 
England, directly you ask people to dance, 
they have a vision of a supper-table, ices, 
and champagne. Pleasant accompaniments 
enough, but not necessaries to refined social 
intercourse. 

If English people would only think so, 
and reduce the present galling expenses 
of “seeing society,” many a family now 
troubled and crippled by the cost of its 
social gentilities would have a new era 
of ease opened to it. There would be no 
Gunter bills, no crushing wine accounts. 
And, in addition, the tone of society would 
be improved. It would be more intcllectual 
than it is. There would be salons as there 
are in France, where the wit would be the 
feast; and where a general interchange of 


ideas among cultivated men and women | 


would be the vivifying enjoyment. 

** Your ideas,” 
Bec’s guests to me, “will never grow 
in the soil of perfidious Albion. I have 
been in their scciety, at our embassy and 


in their own houses. Crowds, refreshments | 


—refreshments, crowds, and their journeys 
& pas de course, from one mob to another, 
that is what I saw. 
most expensive, over-laden, angular cere- 


said one of Madame Fin- | 


Their dinners! The | 


monies I ever attended. The Chinese are 
not more formal. The arm that is offered 
you is as rigid and unsympathetic as the 
elbows of their chairs. You see the wine 
warm them a little. They simmer at 
dessert. You behold every luxury money 
can buy; but with the exception of a few 
houses, not that naturalness, that elan, we 
have in good society. Among the English 
middle classes, the best-behaviour air is 
inexpressibly painful.” 

“T maintain, comtesse,” was my reply, 
“that the stiffness comes from the cere- 
mony that accompanies all social inter. 
course in England. Their welcome is 
hearty when a stranger passes within their 
gates, but he finds ceremony in the heart 
of the home. The children are formal, and 
come down from their nursery after dinner 
painfully brushed ; the breakfast table is 
laid out with the stiffness of a chess-board, 
and down come the ladies and gentlemen 
all at one even temper, with one formal 
salute. This is very difficult for the 
Frenchman, or the Italian, ay, or even the 
German to bear.” 

“ Don’t talk about it,” said the sparkling 
little countess, who must have suffered 
agony in such an atmosphere. She shook 


the coldness. 

“It is but snow,” I went on; “it chills 
your hands, for a moment, but there is 
warmth under it.” 

* Monsieur Fin - Bec,” the vivacious 
Frenchwoman said, turning upon me, and 
laying the edge of her fan upon my arm, 
‘you will not persuade me that you have 
any chance of transplanting our order, 
our economy, Our hatred of debt, our fa- 
culty of being easily amused, to London. 
You want people who are in a country 
where the cookery is au beurre, to 
establish a kitchen 4 Vhuile. You may 
talk and write—and who can talk and write 
| with the charm of Monsieur Fin-Bee ? but 

you cannot have a kitchen 4 l’huile where 
| there isno oil. Leave them to their butter. 
| It is wasteful, it is bad, it is horribly dear 
and nasty; but it is their way, dear mon- 
sieur. Ladies like the baronne are French, 
| pur sang.” 
The baronne, a middle-aged lady, of great 
| fortune, was advancing towards us. My 
opponent took her hand, drew her to the 
sofa beside her, and continued : 

“T heard of you this morning, and I 
want to read Monsieur Fin-Bee a lesson. 

Our friend Clotilde has been telling me of 
|your morning’s work. You have been 
| visiting I don’t know how many poor ant 
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sick for your bureau de bienfaisance, and 
then your own poor. You do too much, 
chére. Imagine this, Monsieur Fin-Bec, the 
baronne has been this very day doing the 
ménage of a poor sick workwoman in the 
Marais, who is a particular pet of hers. She 
set going her pot-au-feu, fetched her medi- 
cine from the maison de secours, brewed 
her tisane, made her bed, and put her room 
thoroughly in order; and then went home 
exhausted, and dressed for the Bois.” 

The baronne protested that she had done 
nothing; but she had done gallantly the 
work which hundreds of the fine ladies of 
Paris, and of the provincial towns, perform 
daily. 

“T never found English ladies like the 
baronne,”’ said the countess, while she held 
her friend’s hand in her lap, and stroked 
and petted it. Then she held the little 
hand aloft, and laughing, cried, ‘*‘ There’s 
the hand that makes pancakes, 4 merveille!” 

The baronne was very fond of poor 
children, and, it seems, often amused her- 
self in making pancakes in the homes of her 
protegés. While acknowledging the ba- 
ronne’sreal benevolence, I protested that her 
friend was unjust towards English ladies. 

“Oh!” cried the countess, “they are 
bountiful. They are always ready with 
a handful of money for charity; but 
you never see them with a ragged child 
upon their knees, nor teaching how to 
cook and live cheaply. They don’t know 
how, my dear Monsieur Fin-Bec. They 
have our fortunes ten times told; so they 
have no idea of economy. A duchess who 
carries a parcel, is no duchess to them. 
And the middle classes follow, like geese 
on a common.” 

“Granted,” I said. “But, remember, my 
dear lady, that there is a poor law; that 
everybody pays a tax to the poor; that 
there are workhouses which are open to all 
who are homeless and starving——” 

“ Don’t speak to me’”’—here the baronne 
broke in for the first time—“ about English 
workhouses, and the rest of it. People 
don’t die of hunger in our streets. We 
have our pauvres honteux; but we go out 
in search of them, and insist upon helping 
them. The pauvre honteux in London 
dies. The parish does not look out for 
him; it is a gain to the parish that he has 
a grain or two of self-respect left in him. 
There are two ways of helping, my dear 
Monsieur Fin-Bee.” 

I was only too glad to listen to the little 


baronne, who was a business-like worker at | 


the art of alms, and had experience in a 
Score of good works. 








“The way the English poor people are 
helped, I am told, is the worst. They 
never teach them what to do in order to 
help themselves. I made a soupe to-day 
for one of my poor friends—yes, borrowed 
her apron and made it, and went out with 
her to buy the vegetables first; and I 
reckon that it is better than if I had put a 
napoleon into her hand. I study every sort 
of domestic economy—nothing is too little. 
They wonder where I find all my informa- 
tion, and they laugh at me, but I get them 
to follow me. I study the market, and 
make a point of knowing what is cheapest, 
every time I am going to make my rounds.” 

“A most excellent practice,” 1 agreed. 

“Then I show them how the cheapest is 
not always the best. Because some cheap 
foods, you see, are not nutritious. I ex- 
plain to them, for instance, the value of 
lentils as compared with turnips.” 

The countess laughed outright. 

“ But you ought to have a pulpit, my 
dear baronne.” 

“ An old chair is the best pulpit for my 
purpose. As for my information, chére, it 
is easily got from one’s doctor, or a little 
treatise on the subject. But every one 
knows that lentils are more nutritious than 
any other description of pea and bean.” 

I asked whether my kind visitor did 
not often find stubborn prejudice and 
resistance in her way. 

** At every step,” she answered. “ You 
must have their confidence first. I never 
begin by preaching at them. If a woman 
is a slattern, lazy, ill-tempered in the midst 
of her poverty, I feel my way. The first 
time, 1 touch upon the fatigue I have my- 
self undergone; the number of stairs I have 
climbed, et cetera. I put one or two of the 
chairs in order against the walls, with a 
gentle observation that they are out of 
place. I reprove the mother through the 
children; tell them that ill-temper brings 
wrinkles, and so on. I give a plain frock 
to one of the girls, together with a lesson 
on neatness and cleanliness; but I never 
venture to lecture the mother. No, no; 
through kindness to the children I make 
her my friend. One day I find the room 
scrubbed, and the chairs dusted, and the 
atmosphere as fresh as it is on the Boule- 
vards. But I make no remark on the 
change. I go on with my little lessons. 
The bits of help I bring always give me 
texts for a usetul word or two, but never 
for a sermon. But my difficulty is with 
the men. I fear, Monsieur Fin-Bec, you 
are mauvais sujets, one and all.” 

The countess threw in her hearty acquies- 
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cence. “ Every creature,” she said, “ who 
wears a moustache is wicked; there is no 
use discussing it. I dare say, my dear 
baronne, you find the husbands of these 
poor women spending half the money that 
should go to the comfort of the family, 
and-——”’ 

“ Half!” the enthusiastic little baronne 
exclaimed. ‘“ Many wives would be very 
content with half. The monsters will spend 
two-thirds of their week’s earnings on Sun- 
day and Monday; and some of them never 
get back to the workshop before Wednesday 
morning. The better workmen the worst 
fathers and husbands, that is the shecking 
part of it.” 

“So that,” I interrupted, “ if it were 
not for the good management of the women 
in their households, thousands of families 
would be starving.” 

“You may say that, monsieur; and 
where there is real suffering, even with a 
brutal, cabaret-haunting husband, the wife 
is wanting, too, in some quality.” 

“ And now,” said I, “I am going to 
ask you a serious question. Since you had 
some experience of London while the baron 
was secretary to the embassy, why is Lon- 
don misery acuter and more widely spread 
than ours P”’ 

“ T leave you,” the countess interposed ; 
* you are too learned in the matter for 
me’ Take my place, Monsieur Fin-Bec. 
I shall go in quest of some subjects for my 
cotillon.” 

The baronne was convinced it was, in 
the first place, the drunken habits of the 
husbands, and, in the second place, the 
utter helplessness of the wives. “‘ Monsieur, 
they know nothing; they are as helpless 
as the ragged little children crawling upon 
the floor. They will scrape a little coal 
together, and burn a fire in the hottest 
days of the summer. But they are only, 
poor things, like the rest of their country- 
women. If we poor French ladies were as 
careless and expensive in our houses as our 
British sisters are, we should soon ruin 
ourselves, and our children would not get 
a sou of dowry.” 

“ Your experience agrees,” I said, “ with 
that of the comtesse.”’ 

“We used to compare our observations 
in London. We talked very much about 
it; but I am sure we made no impression.” 

“If you could not,” was my remark, 
“‘ what hope can I have P” 

“ How foolish! Your little papers will 
talk to hundreds and thousands. The 
English people are not fools, understand, 


“ My point,” I replied, “is that they 
are the people of the best common sense 
in the world; that they love money; 
that they are practical; and, therefore, 
that it is only necessary to show them the 
daily folly of which they are guilty in 
their homes to make them reform. You 
see, madame, it has been proved by their 
own learned men, who have drawn up 
scientific dietaries (far richer than ours for 
our prisons and poor), that an adult can be 
supplied with sufficient food to repair and 
keep in healthy vigour the adult human 
frame, at something between two shillings 
and three shillings a week. A woman 
requires one-tenth less than a man; and 
we may take children at half. This cal- 
culation is based on English food and 
English cookery.” 

“ Our methods would reduce the cost.” 

“A good thirty per cent. Reduce the 
cost this thirty per cent, and then spread 
among the lower classes of labourers’ wives 
a series of economical dietaries priced, and 
teach them how to prepare them.” 

“Tt would be excellent; it would be 
better than all the blanket distributions, 
monsieur, if itcould be done. But try your 
reform upon the educated, the fashion- 
able first; for the English people will ouly 
follow their superiors.” 

“ Everybody tells me this,” I sharp 
answered. “I have done so, and they will 
not listen. They ‘al 

“* Persevere,” the baronne said, with 
solemnity; then taking my arm, she added, 
breaking into a smile, “‘ but, pardon, I have 
promised to help Madame Fin-Bece at the 
tea-table. She has the most delicious tea 
in the world.” 
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~ 
CHAPTER IV. THE NAGLES AT CHURCH. 

Tue “hole” to which Mr. Nagle had made 
such contemptuous allusion was an ob- 
scure little town in Wales, into which 
the family had been driven, as it were, by 
stress of weather. It was a rude spot, and 
a music-master is about as much wanted in 
such places as he would be at some newly 
found gold diggings. No one cares to 
learn music, even were it given at sixpence 
a lesson. 

This “miserable bog,” as he was fond 
of calling it, did not even afford subsis- 
tence to an organist, as the population were 





Monsieur Fin- Bec.”’ 


chiefly dissenters, and relied on their own 
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unaided voices. As for Corinna, her charms 
of person and voice were equally thrown 
away. There was no one to admire. She, 


indeed, with a venerable “ Broadwood” of 


angular build, and of buzzing interior sounds 
—that in forte passages rose into a jangle— 
were the only treasures and two most valu- 
able pieces of property possessed by the 
family. ‘The Broadwood,” and “my girl 
Corinna,” were the words oftenest in Mr. 
Nagle’s mouth. Inall their distresses—and 
they had hadmany—the faithful instrument 
had always been retained,and no matterhow 
small their humble apartments, “ the Broad- 
wood” was somehow hoisted up the narrow 
stairs: though once or twice it had been in 
sore peril from distraint. The legend ran 
that the great Braham had once carelessly 
strummed upon its keys, now grown as 
yellow as an old set of teeth, the first rude 
outlines of "T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay !— 
since become immortal. Was it wonderful 
that this relic should be regarded with 
veneration, or that like “my daughter and 
my ducats,” which the Jew was so con- 
cerned about, Mr. Nagle should have 
coupled “my daughter and my piano!” 

Mr. Nagle boasted himself of a gentle- 
manly family though after a hazy fashion. 
It was understood he was connected with 
certain “ Nagles in the North,”’ who had be- 
haved scandalously to this member of their 
house, though it must be said injusticeto him 
that both statements were always made for 
him, and that beyond sad movements of his 
eyes, and significant shakings of his head, 
no authority on his side could be quoted. 
The impression left was that he preferred 
“to wipe out the past,”’ and suffer the con- 
sequences of his original error, whatever it 
was. Another assumption was that he had 
whilom trod the boards in English opera,and 
it was believed, had played with the en- 
chanting Mrs. Wood, though some affirmed 
that he had done no more than carry a 
white night-gown as second Druid, and had 
been merely addressed collectively by the 
fair singer. This little biography may be 
completed by the fact, that the lady he 
married enjoyed tolerable practice at 
Brighton as lady professor of singing, with 
shadowy expectations from a relation in 
trade, who, however, was glad to gain a 
reputation for just severity by declaring 
she should not have a sixpence of his 
money for marrying a fellow that painted 
his face and bellowed from the stage. Such 
is a little sketch of the previous history of 
Mr. and Mrs. Braham Nagle. 

Their daughter, as may have been guessed, 
was a practical girl enough; but with a 





certain ambition, and an undeveloped ro- 
mance which no one would have suspected. 
In all the shifts to which their life had 
exposed them, she had always shown a 
dignity, and even haughtiness, as though 
she were looking to some stage of life 
where she would be free from the “ eternal 
exercises,” and “the Broadwood.” Yet 
she did not disdain the profession to which 
her father, in many a family council, des- 
tined her—both father and mother fondly 
looking forward to a proud moment when 
she was to come out in, say, The Bohe- 
mian Girl; or, as the Italian Opera re- 
cruited its ranks from English districts, 
why should she not belohg to the great 
cage of singers, and come forth at Co- 
vent Garden as Signora Naglioni? Her 
voice would fill that vast house as effec- 
tively as that of any of “the Italian 
squad ;” her bell-like organ would ring 
through that vast enclosure. ‘To this glo- 
rious apotheosis Braham Nagle ever fondly 
looked, though he had as yet taken no 
serious steps in the direction. ‘“ Wait till 
she ripens,”’ he would say ; “her voice wants 
matewering, and mellowing,” two delight- 
fully juicy words to which he was partial. 

The following morning was Sunday, and 
the Nagle family set forth to attend church, 
a spiky structure with a moist clayey air, 
and dappled over in diaper patterns of 
white and black bricks. It can hardly be 
said that Mr. Nagle came for devotional 
purposes, his attention being absorbed by a 
rite that was going on at the other end of 
the church, namely, the performance on 
the organ, which “old Humphries” was 
handling. The demeanour of Mr. Nagle 
was infinitely scornful. At first he would 
look back with curiosity, as though he were 
disturbed from his devotions by something 
strange going on at that end of the build- 
ing. Then he seemed to grow certain that 
something was wrong—something almost 
barbarous. His expressive face conveyed 
all this by a certain pantomime—elevation 
of the eye-brows, pitying smile, shaking of 
head, then a resolute but vain attempt to 
fix his attention on his devotions. At 
times he would give a violent start or shiver 
as though his nerves’ were jarred by the 
execrable performance. Some were amused 
by these antics, but many more were im- 
pressed, and began presently to look round 
and shiver likewise; and before the day 
was over agreed at the Sunday dinner that 
old Humphries was playing execrably, was 
past his work, and that having subscribed 
so much for the new church, they ought to 
have a suitable performer. 
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There were other persons who came to 
that service for purposes very different 
from that of following the rites that were 
going forward. The music-master’s hand- 
some daughter, though not over “ stylish” 
in her dress, was still as brilliant as gay 
ribbons, selected in accordance with the 
rather theatrical taste of her mother, could 
make her. From the next pew a pair of 
admiring eyes wandered in contemplation 
of her beauties. Young Duke, indeed, 
strayed from his devotions on this occasion ; 
nay, it is to be feared, was acinally led to 
the new brick church for some end wholly 
different to that of devotion. When the 
congregation came out he at once joined 
them, and they all walked home together 
to the Crescent, where Mr. Nagle in- 
sisted that his friend should honour them 
by taking a share of their “crust and rind 
of cheese,” otherwise of luncheon. The 
young man was delighted. He looked with 
veneration on the modest room where his 
divinity was enshrined, and above all on 
the sacred instriment, the Broadwood. 
On the other hand, the homage that was 
paid to him was quite touching. Every 
Nagle face was turned to him like so 
many sunflowers, watching every motion, 
smiling in anticipation, chorusing in semi- 
tones at all he said. This situation 
always very seductive and even fasci- 
nating for a young man who has chiefly 
associated with men. It is a new revela- 
tion; for it is the new discovery of the 
preciousness of one’s own gifts, hitherto 
rather slighted in the bosom of one’s family. 
Then Mr. Nagle went over to the instru- 
ment, and lifted the attenuated and lath- 
like flaps which contrasted with the solid 
and handsome beams of modern instru- 
ments, and insisted on having a private 
audition of Mr, Duke’s vocal powers. 

* Just, now, let us do a little of the Do- 
re-mi-fa-sol !” and the old instrument 
gave forth from its yellow jaws what 
seemed a distant and jangling peal of 
cracked bells. 

The youth was a little shy at first, but 
led on gradually by the applause of the 
bystanders, was presently giving forth 
those prolonged calls by which the human 
voice is supposed to be best exercised. The 
music-master led him carefully, his eyes 
blinking, his mouth inviting the notes, the 
whole family quite in ecstasy. 

“Tt is curious,” said Mr. Nagle, stop- 
ping short, “ it’s quite the same Tamber”’ 
—it may be supposed that the word in Mr. 
Nagle’s mind at this juncture was timbre 


is 


—“as Spollio’s, the man that came out | with your other pupils. 





at the King’s Theatre. Beat Rubini into 
fits — afterwards cracked on his high C, 
Terrible, sir, terrible! I know it for a fact 
from Grimani and others, that no less than 
half an octave was grafted on, sir, to his 
register. I did the same with Miss Wil. 
kinson — forced — developed —squeezed — 
soothed—when that girl left me she had 
three notes more than when she came. [| 
made her a present of those three notes! 
Of course, no thanks. As for your organ, 
my dear Mr. Duke, we could fertilise it 
in the most surprising manner. I could 
engage, mind you, to lift it two within a 
month !” 

The young man looked delighted. 

“They never seemed to care much for 
my musical gifts at home,” he said; “ and 
to tell you the truth, I never considered 
the matter much; but if you really think 
that I have a voice, I wish you would take 
it in hand. My father and mother go away 
to-morrow: but I shall stay on here for 
some time. I find it a very pleasant place.” 

The family interchanged glances. 
had been the rock ahead, and had caused 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Nagle some anxious 
moments’ discussion—Lady Duke appear- 
ing to be a person likely to act with 


This | 


| 








promptness and vigour, and exceedingly || 


dangerous to encounter. Here she was, 
retiring from the scene, either unconscious 
of danger, or, more probably, overpowered 
by the determination of the young man. 
Corinna’s eyes sparkled, and her handsome 
lips took the shape of a smile. 

“I was so afraid that you were going 
away,” she said. 

Here Mr. Nagle became absorbed in some 
perverse harmonies which would not re- 
solve themselves at once, and which, like 
restive horses, he was determined to force 
into doing their duty. His daughter and 
her admirer strayed over to the window, 
while Mrs. Nagle became absorbed in 
papa’s interesting struggle. 

Later, over “the rind of cheese and 
crust,” it was arranged that the lessons 
should begin on the morrow. 

“* My time,” said Mr. Nagle, frankly, “ is 
with me, money. Unhappily, so it is” 
(unhappily, so it wasn’t). “I would dis- 
pense such little knowledge as I have, in 
your case, Mr. Duke, without eny Ke-mo- 
lewmintary views’—one of our professor's 
rich words—“ but we will put it as low as 
we can 

“My dear sir,” said the young man, 
“pray don’t speak in that way. I must 
insist on being placed on the same footing 
I insist.” 
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“Well, well, be it so. We'll put it at, 
say, half a geeney a lesson,” an arrange- 
ment which however did not answer to the 


request of being placed on the same footing | 


with the other pupils. Mr. Nagle then 
took out a rather greasy little memorandum 
book and searched through various pages 
of close writing, affecting to record the 
crowded engagements of the coming week. 
“Monday—two. No, won’tdo. Tuesday 
—four—six; hardly, though we could put 
her off. Wednesday—no we must manage 
Monday somehow. There,” added Mr. 
Nagle, in desperation at the inconvenient 
crush, “let us say Monday—at twelve. 
You must have your appointment for that 
hour.” 

In this way it was arranged. In this 
way, too, began that extraordinary attach- 
ment of young Duke’s—“ infatuation ” it 
was presently called—which soon began to 
be the talk of Brickford. 


CHAPTER V. JACK AND BILL. 


Honest Bill Gardiner saw what was 
going on; and in a hearty, noisy way ex- 
pressed his delight and his intention to 
forward it in every way. 

** She’s a fine, noble girl,” he said, ‘‘ and 
fit to be a lady.’? And when his wife would 
temperately murmur something about dis- 
parity of station, William Gardiner burst 
into one of his loud laughs, and declared 
seriously that good looks and good be- 
haviour were now-a-days preferred to mere 
pedigree. Braham Nagle was a good fellow, 


and they must ask him to dine the next | 


time, and not have him coming sneaking in 
in the evening like a fiddler coming to play 
at a ball. As a matter of course he must 
“form the voices” of the Pollys, Lucys, and 
Marys of his family, who were, indeed, al- 
ready under instruction at the hands of 
Miss Parker, the governess; and he was 
pressing his brother Jack to secure Mr. 
Nagle’s musical services. 

“Have Nagle,” he would say to every 
one; “have Nagle at once, if you want 
style, finish, and the true touch. Sat at 
the feet of Braham. By the way, I'll tell 
you as good a thing as ever you heard 
about Braham, which Nagle told us the 
other night.” 

Bill Gardiner, indeed, was always full 
of these good stories, which he told boister- 
ously and noisily. They were mostly in a 
broad, low comedy style, and accompanied 
by such roars of enjoyment that it was im- 
possible for the listener not to join. It 
may be said, however, that his musical 


taste did not keep pace with this hearty | 
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| enjoyment; like many other enthusiastic 
| people he made two mistakes: he mistook 
pantomime for singing, and supposed that 
the recitation of familiar words was the 
same thing as singing. Therefore, he as- 
sumed that Mr. Nagle’s performance of 
Sally in our Alley was one of the most ex- 
quisite, refined, and touching things in the 
history of music. 

These things he impressed on his brother, 
“Jack the parson,” as he was familiarly 
called in Brickford, to distinguish him. It 
was pleasant to see the two brothers together 
every Saturday taking their long walk in 
the suburbs among the brick- pits and 
lime-kilns, Bill’s arm round his brother’s 
in an affectionate fashion, whilst its owner 
poured out stories and questions, and made 
the air ring with loud laughter. Never 
was there such an affectionate pair. They 
suggested two enthusiastic young college 
friends rather than such elderly sages. 

During these walks Bill impetuously 
settled all the Nagle affairs. Nagle must be 
the new organist; Nagle must give lessons 
to the parish all round; Nagle’s daughter 
must marry that young spark. This whole- 
sale adoption of a comparative stranger 
may seem a little surprising, but this was 
“the way” of this good-natured fellow, 
who in his time had gone about with many 
a goose, which he puffed and praised to his 
friends as an undoubted swan. 

“T say, Jack,” said Bill, on one walk, as 
he was dragging his brother along, “ we 
must get Old Doughty, when he next comes 
down, to hear Miss Corinna. We must 
make the old boy useful. He knows all 
the musical swells and pundits, has Costa 
and Company to his scraping parties at 
Warwick-street. We'll get introductions 
from him, and have Miss Corinna brought 
out at St. James’s Hall, my boy !” 

This, for our ardent friend, was the 
grand theatre of success, and to come out 
at that well-known place of exhibition, 
either as lecturer, Ethiopian, conjuror, 
| singer, or panoramist, was to have secured 
fame. This idea was founded on his own 
partiality for the place, as whenever he 
went up to town he always repaired to this 
temple of amusement, and returned en- 
chanted, giving his family a vivid rehearsal 
of all he had seen and heard, whether 
Ethiopian or necromantic. The dining- 
room at his house often re-echoed with his 
burst of laughter as he repeated the jests 
and repartees of that uncommonly divert- 
ing fellow Jim Stackney, “‘ one of the most 
humorous beggars you ever heard,” and so 
There was certainly a little inconsis- 
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tency in his views with regard to Corinna, | for change of air, for he lived with the ‘e 
supposing that he really hoped to see her | utmost regularity. The brothers Gardiner, oh 
appear on this platform; for he had an- | especially Will, tried hard to be friends = 
nounced already that all his energies, with | with him; but he seemed to shiver under th: 
those of his friends, were to be bent to-/| the boisterous blasts of Will’s merriment, le 
wards securing the young admirer for her | while the ladies of both families could not _ 
in lawful marriage. As Old Doughty fills a | conceal their amusement and even contempt ~— 
rather important part in this narrative, at | at his odd ways. He was not old enough, sas 
this stage some attention must be devoted | you see, to have the pleasant and softened ie 
to him and to his condition. compatibility of the official elderly relation ; joe 
nor was he young enough to fall in with the b 
CHAPTER VI. OLD DOUGHTY. ideas of an agreeable cousin. Hence, they lh “ 
Otp Dovcuty, were his family docu- | were all “shy” of him. He came once or | “ 
ments, certificates, &c., duly scrutinised, | twice to dine, literally as overpowered by | Do 
would be found to be not so very old after the obstreperous pressing of the impetuous | ee 
all. He was, in fact, neither grey nor stooped, | Will, as though he had been seized, bound, | we 
and not very old-fashioned in dress or man- | and brought away to the dinner-table, but | ~~ 
ner, but more old and “dry” in mind than ‘he did not make a favourable impression. i ra 
in body; a cold, grey-eyed bachelor, who | He had a small, clear, sharp voice, and his | 
lived by himself, and at a club. He was a | comments on the rallying speeches of the | 
retired civil servant, and had a pension of | ladies were cold, distrustful, and even sar- | 
four hundred a year. He disliked young | castic. He was pronounced to be “a cnr- || | 
men, and was devoted to music; and from | mudgeon,” and that he had “ snarled” and to | 
his rooms in Warwick-street, Pimlico, were | “ yapped” all through dinner. When one a 
heard at midnight the hurried gallopings | of the girls went to the piano, he openly ex- the 
of fiddle-bows and the horny agonies of | pressed his disapproval. | Th 
the violoncello, when the performer was “ She is wasting time,” he said, “and | arr 
giving way to expression. The quartettos | desecrating a noble art. What she does | the 
of Mozart and Haydn were thus inter-/is no more than learning her steps from “eas 
preted, the host at times taking the viola, | the dancing-master. Where there is no al 
though his fingers were weak and his tone | natural taste, it is cruelty to the child, who of 
quavering. He was certainly a true ama- | might learn something that she could really sie 
teur, and all the money he could spare | excelin. I know it seems ungracious to ii. 
went for operas, chamber music, and con- | tell you this; but you said I was a judge, a 
certs, his face being familiar to all musical | and insisted on having my opinion.” al 
habitués. His hair was thin, a few locks of On this we may be sure he was voted a a 
great length being brushed over his poll, | downright bear, without manners or breed- aan 
and trained, like thin skeins of silk, with | ing. “ After all, he had really little or no- il 
some adhesive mixture, neatly over the / thing to goon. Any one that saw his den ha 
baldness. He was about fifty-five, wiry | in Warwick-street would say that, and to fay 
and well preserved; his back showed a/ know a few fiddlers and hungry scrapers, y 
curious cragginess or sharpness at the | was easy enough in all conscience.” o 
shoulders, with a corresponding spareness Notwithstanding this, and other unsatis- he 
at the small of the back. Though he wore | factory attempts at cultivation, the male ari 
a modern coat, it always would assume a| Gardiners did not give him up. Indeed of 
certain mufller-like “ highness” about the | there was a curious, wistful look in his face, . 
collar. He had a nervous fidgety manner, | that appealed, as it were, for sympathy, and n J 
and his cold grey eye would roll with un-| suggested some old suffering. When it || 7 
easiness on any one who tried to be free | was insisted that he must hear Corinna, || ote 
or friendly with him. As to his character, | and encourage her with due praise, he said || nid 
some said he was stingy, yet the “ fiddlers” | in his sour way : asl 
who came to play in Warwick-street found | “ None of you were pleased when I last || Ja 
at the end of the night a handsome and | gave my opinion. I really have no opinions, || oe 
liberal supper, with champagne, and other | and can give none. If I had any I should || ms 
delicacies, laid out for them. He was | keep them to myself.” wad 
sour and crabbed, yet these “fiddling * But, hang it, Doughty, a poor girl, who whl 
gentry,” as the landlady called them, | wants to work for her family. Are we to but 
declared he was pleasant, jovial even, and do nothing for our fellow-creatures ?” ag 
kindly. ** Not in music; it is too sacred a thing whi 
At intervals he came down to Brickford | to be playing tricks with and recommend- pons 
uy 
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ing impostors. I suppose you may give 
characters to servants who are robbers and 
drunkards; it seems there is no harm in 
that. But for Heaven’s sake let us keep 
clear of that in Music.” 

“You area very odd creature, Doughty,” 
was his relative’s complimentary remark, 
and on that dropped the subject. After- 
wards, as he came but rarely, the inter- 
course between him and the family was 
but of a slender description. He continued 
his life, and they continued theirs. But 
at the time this story commences, Mr. 
Doughty had come down to Brickford and 
had brought his favourite “ genuine Gua- 
nerius’ (an article of which the world 
seems to be full) to comfort his leisure 
moments. 


CHAPTER VII. “ THE DYING SWAN.” 

THINGS were promising very fairly for 
Mr. Braham Nagle in Brickford. He began 
to think of a sort of Orphean power of stir- 
ring, if not the stones of the place, at least 
the huge masses of brick, as he walked. 
The revived “ Harmonic Matinées,”’ with 
arrangement for tickets, at two geeneys 
the course of twelve, and a reduction on 
family tickets; though two geeneys seemed 
a ridiculous price considering the prospects 
of the family; “Mud cheap, mud cheap, 
sir,” he said contemptuously to the ima- 
ginary listener who attended him in 
such discussions. “I’m not going to do 
grinders’ work now. It’s high time to 
stop all that. I’ve let myself down too 
much. No, no! that must come to an 
end. I’ve given myself and my ‘method,’ 
mud cheap, mud cheap, sir!”” This was a 
favourite expression of the music-master’s. 

And in truth things were promising well 
for the family. Various proprietors of the 
chimneys and the vast mills of brick were 
driven, by the overpowering importunities 
of Bill Gardiner, to engage so famous 
a professor for their children, and very 
he was assuming the air of an 
overworked cabinet minister, striving to 
make his engagements compatible with 
each other. He had established commercial 
relations with the one music-shop of the 
place, which did but a meagre business, 
and where he was received with profound 
homage. Here he purchased those ballads 
which he brought to his pupils, and on 
which he received g 


soon 


“the usual allowance ; 
but it must be said that there was no ballad 
in the wide domains of human composition 
which so satisfactorily answered the pur- 
poses of instruction, as “a little thing of his 


1 
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own,” which bore the title of The Dying 
Swan—the title- page of which, being 
characteristic of the man, and, indeed, of 
many other men, may be inserted here: 
Sung at the Harmonic Matinées. 
THE DYING SWAN! 

Words by Stmpricra. The Music, composed and dedi- 
cated to his pupil, Mrs. Honson Coss, by 
BRAHAM NAGLE, 

Founder and Director of the Harmonic Matinées, 
Author of the Method for the Voice, &c. 

Every new pupil was expected to make 
him or herself master, or mistress, of this 
lyric; and it must be said that the sale of 
the work was entirely in this enforced 
direction. A number of copies were there- 
fore ordered down to meet the anticipated 
demand. The general appearance of this 
chef-d’ceuvre at various houses in a small 
district, produced rather a monotony— 
swans, as Bill Gardiner remarked, dying 
about in every direction. 

But for the gallant young Alfred Duke, 
when had Mr. Nagle a more eager pupil, 
or one that followed the Doremifa with 
such enthusiasm? The truth was, it be- 
came not so much a series of lessons as 
one long lesson. Say that the hour fixed 
was two o’clock. Mr. Duke would arrive 
about one, and the professor would dri p in 
about half-past two, harassed by the multi- 
plicity of engagements. 

“ Hunted, sir, hunted!” he would ex- 
claim. “ I envy the cab-horse, and would 
change with him this moment. My dear 
Mr. Duke,” he added, solemnly, “ take this 
warning: break stones, sweep the mud in 
the streets, pick oakum, go down and walk 
the sewers, but never embrace tuition as a 
profession !” Which, as addressed to the 
young gentleman, might seem a superfluous 
warning. “ It’s heart-breaking. Not for 


the work, but for the character of the 
work. There are girls brought to me, sir, 


by their mothers, poor ignorant creatures, 
with no more voice than the chimney-pot 
on that house. I suppose they expect me 
to find them voices! I can’t lend myself 
to the imposture; there are plenty of hacks 
about ready for jobs of that kind. I can’t 
do it, sir.” 

Actuated by this fine fecling for his art, 
Mr. Nagle would assume a worn and per- 
secuted air, and then changing to a cheerful 
tone, would exclaim: 

“ Now for our friend Doremifa.” 

The lesson would continue until about 
four or five, and indeed could scarcely be 
styled a lesson, there was so much con- 
versation intermixed with the instruction. 
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Generally the master was not present at 
all; nevertheless, the effect on all parties 
was as though a lesson had been given. 

Corinna’s rich voice was often heard | 
during these occasions. 

“Oh! I could listen to your singing for | 
ever,” would say the young man ; “there is | 
a tenderness and tremulousness that goes to 
the heart. Sing that, When through Life, 
again. That was one of the first songs I 
ever heard you sing.” 

“ How well I remember that night,” 
said Corinna, her hands dropping from the 
piano. “Iwas so terribly nervous. All 
those strange faces looking so coldly 

“ Not mine, surely. I was drinking in 
every note. But, of course, you never 
noticed me.” 

“Yes, I did, indeed Idid. Yours was 
the only one! You seemed to feel for me, 
and I was wondering who you were.” 

“ And what did you think I was? Some 
coxcomb, I dare say # 

“No, no, no,” she answered, eagerly. 
“ You seemed to me—but I don’t know 
how to say it—to have sympathy. Yours 
was the only face in that crowd that I felt 
—you understand—was with me.” 

Now there will be many who will con- 
sider this young lady to have been a low, 
artful young creature, angling according 
to her lights, in an inartistic way, for a 
young man superior to her in station, and 
doing her part with goodwill in this 
little conspiracy for entrapping a young 
fellow. Yet this would be an unfair judg- 
ment. She was really in love with this 
gentleman, and felt all the emotions which 
she so naively expressed. After all, there 
is no such prodigious harm in struggling 
to secure some one in a higher station, and | 
the same struggle is repeated in all ranks. | 
As in revolutions, it is success that con- 
stitutes the legality. 

The young man was, indeed, for the 
time, hopelessly entangled. There was 
something even romantic in her position 
—a candidate for the stage, and votary 
of that charming art where all is aristo- 
cracy—the queen of song—the HEROINE! 
Even the surroundings were lit with some 
of that radiance. Braham Nagle, under 
less paternal conditions, would have been 
contemptuously pronounced a mere vulgar 
“pump,” and all his fine speeches so much 
twaddle. The homage of the family 





| . . . 
| began to bring conviction. 


would have been “low adulation.” But 
the celestial moonlight illuminated all! 
Shall it be confessed there was another 
motive working, of which nearly all the 
parties concerned were unconscious, which 
was the young gentleman’s vanity? In 
time all these rapturous commendations 
Were a stam- 
merer assured, a thousand times assured 
by many voices that he was a consummate 
orator, he would at last begin to put faith 
in it; while the plainest of women might 
even more readily be convinced that she 
was but an hour or so’s time behind the 
official beauty. It was amusing to see 
how soon Mr. Alfred came to give forth 
his rather rude notes with a bold con- 
fidence, to listen critically, and himself to 
vouchsafe criticisms which were received 
with astonishment and delight. They were 
charming people, indeed, as he repeated 
with authority to his friends; and when 
any joking remark was made on Mr. 
Nagle’s mind and manners, he put it by, 
or put it down with a grave authority, as 
though he were entitled to speak, and was 
in the family confidence. 

“Mr. Nagle,” he said, “ was a man who 
had seen a great deal of life, and knew 
more than people imagined. Few men had 
more experience, or had been trained in a 
better school; he had been knocking about 
with Braham, Grimani, and all that culti- 
vated school. He had had many remark- 
able pupils ; was altogether a remarkable 
man.’ People wondered as they heard 
this justification, and wondered more as 
they saw the confidential relations of the 
parties; but at the same time it must be 
said that the young man had a certain re- 
serve, and Mr. Nagle never felt as much 
at ease with him as he could have wished. 
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